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This season start right... Give them 
Sure-Footing on Seal-O-San! 


OF what value are your coaching efforts if you 
permit a slippery gym floor to hamstring your 
team? A skid, a fall, a pulled tendon can quickly 
change victory into defeat and wreck your title hopes. 
This constant menace to even the best coached 
teams can be ended by applying Seal-O-San. For Seal- 
O-San’s specially prepared ingredients provide posi- 
tive traction for quick starts and stops. 
With Seal-O-San’s non-skid surface you can teach 
your team an offense built on speed and sure-footing. 
You'll help your boys easily master the fundamentals 


THE PERFECT GYM FLOOR SEAL AND FINISH 


of quick, sound footwork. You’ll see them dribble 
and pivot in championship style . . . without danger 
of serious floor injuries. And with your best players 
in the game and the squad at peak strength you'll get 
the brand of basketball that chalks up victories. 

This season follow the path taken by 5500 top- 
flight coaches and give your team more victory 
power. Put mop-applied, easily maintained Seal-O- 
San on your gym floor—vzow—and watch your team 
“zip-and-go.” All through 1945 you'll be glad you 
applied Seal-O-San. 
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The following valuable titles are of particular interest to physi- 
cal educators. Have you added them to your library or sportshelf ? 


Health and Physical Education 
SPORTS: ORGANIZATION AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION by Hughes and Williams $4.00 
HEALTH COUNSELING FOR GIRLS 


by Margaret Leonard. . . . .~ 1.50 
HOW TO RELAX 
by William H. Miller. . . . . 2.00 


PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR BOYS 
by Miller, Bookwalter & Schlafer . 3.00 


PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR GIRLS 


by Kozman and Cassidy . . . 2.00 
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Best Wishes for the 


MODERN DANCE FOR THE YOUTH 
OF AMERICA by Radir . 
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AND COLLEGE by Fox 
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by Tolman and Page 
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NOTE: OFFICIAL GUIDES AND RULES 


BOOKS FOR ALL SPORTS 


Our sincere best wishes to you for a Merry Christmas and a Peaceful New Year. This 
Christmas we have again reproduced an old publication for you: AMERICAN BOY’S 
BOOK. It is a partial reprint of a book on sports published in 1864 by Dick & Fitzgerald. 
We will be happy to send you a copy upon request. 


A. S. BARNES and COMPANY 


. 67 West 44th St. 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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Fitness Today the Home Front 


By 
DOROTHY LA SALLE 


Senior Representative in Physical Fitness 
Committee on Physical Fitness, Federal Security Agency 
Washington, D. C 


It is confused because the thinking about girls cently they were pupils in our schools. Very soon the 
and women in our society is confused. “Woman’s __ pupils in our schools will be in war plants. Are these 
place” is being redefined and at present her role isnot _ facts not clues which we should consider seriously in 
) clearly understood. As a nation we spent millions of planning our physical education program? Their fit- 

dollars on the i that unemployed young men ness will help to bring our men back alive. 
would have productive, creative, and interesting work. From the outset difficulties have been encountered 
) During all that time only a few voices of leadership —_ with the girls’ fitness program and it may be well to 
cried out, “What about our girls? Do not they, too, review some of these today. The need for girls’ fit- 
need productive, creative, and interesting work? What ness has not been so readily recognizable to the aver- 
| are we going to do for our unemployed young women 2” age person as the need for boys’. When the physical 
And the answer always came back, “But they will be fitness personnel was assigned to the Office of Educa- 
married.” Yes, of course, they would be married but tion by the Committee on Physical Fitness in 1942 
until they did, what happened to them? Had we rec- everyone was deeply concerned, and rightly so, with 
ognized that even if they never worked for remunera- building a fit Army and Navy as quickly as possible. 
tion outside their homes, there were still many things = The Allied Nations had met with many military and 
they needed to learn; had we appreciated that the fam- diplomatic reverses and it was natural that the needs of 
ily no longer teaches these; had we realized that idle, boys should be given great consideration. Selective 
stagnant girls are as serious a blight on the nation’s Service statistics could be used to point out the need 
welfare as idle, stagnant boys; had we seen these is- for boys’ fitness; Army and Navy officers could be 
sues clearly we might have done something of real quoted. There were no such data available, at that 2s 
value for our girls and for our nation. Had we given time, and no such important authorities to quote to ¢ 


our girls opportunities comparable to the C.C.C. we show to official Washington the need for physical fit- 
might have taught them the skills of home-making, of jess for girls. 


child guidance, of family living. We might have taught 
them profitable and desirable ways of supporting them- today 
selves, and perhaps we might — have Fi siuee im _weeks ago I learned that the school administrators of 
them an enthusiasm for vigorous living and an Pig one of our largest and oldest cities were considering 
of the value of ra the reduction of time allotment for girls’ physical educa- 
things all women aspire to: having a husband, a home, ji4, in high school. I am always surprised and dis- 
and children of their own. mayed by the curious and twisted thinking that the 
Many people are still acting as though we could win girls and women of America need to be less healthy, 
the war with the armed forces and i er labor alone. —_ ess fit than the men of America. Surely America ad- 
“i vances through the partnership of men and women and 
o move forward. Women have always needed to be 

fit for the biological and traditional purposes of our so- 


coveralls and have invaded the industrial plants. They Little objective data are available regarding the pres- 


; . t status of the girls’ and women’s program of physi- 
are helping to make the planes, the ships, the tanks, the op ; & proge a pny 
ammunition for the battlefront. Women who have @! education. The N.E.A. Research Bulletin, The 


worked in plants tell us that there is little in their train- Nation's Schools after a Year at War, reports that 70 
ing to prepare them for the skills needed in handling Per cent of the school systems sampled had increased 
their bodies. There is much lifting, carrying, stooping, their emphasis on phy sical education. The meaning 
crouching, squatting, reaching, and walking on scaf- of “increased emphasis” is not clear nor is there a 


folds. Th lee of The statement that girls’ physical education is included. 
Cassidy and Kozman' found that 44 states were re- 


Te problem of fitness for girls is a confused issue. need strength, endurance, and body control. Only re- 


An address presented at the National War and Peace Fitness 


Conference, 1944. At the time of the address the author was 1 Cassidy, R., and H. Kozman, “Trends in State Wartime 
Senior Specialist in Physical Fitness in the U. S. Office of Physical Fitness Programs,” Journal of Health and Physical 
Education. Education, 14:7 (September, 1943). 
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organizing physical education programs to meet war- 
time needs and that 31 of these were using the U. S. 
Office of Education publication, Physical Fitness 
through Physical Education. We hope, but do not 
know, that this means that 31 states have accepted the 
time allotment recommendation of five periods per 
week for all boys and girls in high school. Wartime 
restrictions on questionnaires by the federal govern- 
ment make it impossible for us to collect accurate data. 


N the basis of my field trips, I can say that there 

is a definite trend toward making the girls’ and 
women’s program more vigorous. A great deal of fine 
thinking is being done by women throughout the coun- 
try on the problem of how to develop strength, endur- 
ance, body control, flexibility, and relaxation. These 
are not mere words. A sincere and sound re-evalua- 
tion is taking place so that the above objectives can be 
developed without jeopardizing the objectives of recrea- 
tional skills and democratic experiences. Women are 
not, for one moment, forsaking these latter objectives. 
In fact, there is a growing tendency among women to 
recognize the opportunities for guidance through physi- 
cal education. 

Testing for high school girls has received new im- 
petus. More than a year ago the Office of Education 
asked the National Section on Women’s Athletics if it 
would be interested, through its Research Committee, 
in preparing tests for high school girls inasmuch as very 
few were available at the time of the manual’s prepara- 
tion. This project was undertaken and the results 
were published as “Physical Performance Levels for 
High School Girls” in the October, 1943, Journal of 
Health and Physical Education and in the October 15 
issue of Education for Victory. The original data 
were collected from more than 20 thousand girls in 87 
high schools in 16 states. We may safely estimate 
that the tests have been used this year in well over 200 
schools. These schools have been asked to send scores 
which were made at the beginning and end of the 
semester to the Committee. The Committee plans to 
use these data for four purposes: (1) to revise the ta- 
bles if it seems desirable; (2) to determine the amount 
of improvement which may reasonably be expected in 
one semester for girls ranking in each of the ten deciles 
at the beginning of the semester; (3) if possible, to 
examine differences among the results obtained by 
schools having two-day and five-day programs; and 
(4) if possible, to examine differences due to type of 
program used. 


You are aware of the data showing that less than 50 
per cent of our girls in the last two years of high school 
are enrolled in physical education. If figures were 
available for all pupils the picture would be even dark- 
er. We all know that the sore spot in our program is 
the elementary school. This program, too, needs to be 
made more vigorous. To the games and dance pro- 
grams I would add such activities as climbing, jump- 
ing, modified sit-ups, push-ups, natural activities on ap- 
paratus, and lots of hard running. This is nothing 


new. Many of us have been advocating such pr 
for a long time. The elementary school materials and 
methods need to be re-evaluated in terms of our oh, 
jectives. The objective of organic development, under 
which endurance falls, is probably not being met, The 
objective of neuromuscular aspects of development em- 
braces strength, flexibility, and recreational skills, We 
are not doing a good job in moving toward this objec. 
tive either. The objective of emotional-social aspects 
of development needs to be much better understoog 
both by our profession and by the classroom teacher 
There is grave danger that in concentrating on physical 
aspects of fitness we may become myopic and see only 
those. All of our objectives are important and con. 
tribute to fitness. All need emphasis. All can be de. 
veloped by a good program of physical education, 


| CANNOT present a discussion of fitness on the 
home front in schools and colleges without including 
health education. You are aware that only 20 per cent 
of girls are enrolled in health courses in the last two 
years of high school. Rejection statistics for women’s 
services have never been released. I have been work. 
ing for more than a year trying to have them made 
public but without success. We have little reason to 
believe that the picture would be any better than Selec- 
tive Service has given us for men. U. S. Public Health 
Service studies, as well as others, have shown for some 
time past the high morbidity rate of women as com- 
pared to men. These studies have given us figures 
showing health needs of girls and women. They are 
compelling reasons for improving and expanding health 
education. 

You are familiar with the serious situation in sex 
delinquency among girls under 20. I do not need to 
give you these data. The impact of this great social 
upheavel of the war on the lives of our young girls is 
clearly apparent. Schools have neglected or refused to 
give education for family living. More often than not 
they have omitted a study of the venereal diseases. 

The need for nutrition education stands out. The 
national wartime nutrition program as well as the na- 
tional school lunch program have given schools much 
help on this problem. 

The correction of remediable defects, also, has re- 
ceived more attention than hitherto. In Los Angeles, 
for instance, 72 per cent of the seniors in high schools 
have had their defects corrected. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, most communities have done little more with this 
problem than before the war. 

Mental hygiene still remains, in most schools, a great 
untouched area. Learning how to understand our- 
selves and what it means to grow up psychologically 
and physiologically are for most young people fields 
about which they have an abysmal ignorance. 

It is estimated by the Children’s Bureau that one 
out of every three students in secondary schools is also 
a wage earner. Night work is the rule rather than 
the exception. Here is a typical case: 

Thirteen year old Lois watches children and does some 

(Continued on Page 585) 
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Postwar Planning the 
College Level 


In the Universities 


By 
MILDRED ANDERSON 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


tlefields and from industry to add their num- 
bers and problems to those now enrolled in our 
yniversities, will our profession be prepared? Have we 
evaluated our present program in terms of national 
and international trends? Is it adequate for the future? 

If we are to offer a postwar program that increases 
opportunities for all university youth, and that ad- 
heres to clear-cut democratic principles and methods, 
we should give serious thought to the following points. 

1. A continued emphasis on physical fitness with a 
clearer concept of its meaning by the individual—Our 
programs have received wide publicity and support 
through interest in “physical fitness” during the war. 
It will be wise to start from a familiar concept. How- 
ever, the term “physical fitness” must not be in- 
terpreted as regimented mass calisthenics. Rather, the 
student should realize that strenuous activities, well 
executed, can contribute to mental and physical health, 
increasing his work capacity above the level required 
to accomplish his particular job effectively. Building 
on this, we should strive for “total fitness” of the * 
individual. 

2. Emphasis on results, rather than hours spent in 
class—If the student is to receive a carry-over value 
from activities promoting total fitness, goals must be 
established toward which he may advance. Upon at- 
taining the desired level, he should realize that con- 
tinued activity, and desirable living habits are neces- 
sary to maintain such a level. The average student 
learns best through experience, and to us, results should 
be of greater significance than hours spent in class. 

A testing program is necessary to evaluate results. 
Tests in skill and fitness might be administered at 
regular intervals. If the student proved incapable of 
passing these tests, he would be guided to the activities 
most needed. The student passing all tests would not 
be required to take physical education in class but 
would confer with an adviser about a maintenance 


Wf et thousands of our youth return from bat- 


This is the third in a series of articles deaiing with post- 
war planning in physical education and recreation. The 
first appeared in the October Journal and was entitled ‘‘Post- 
war Planning in Physical Education”; the second was pub- 
lished in the November issue and was called “The Public 
Schools Look Ahead.” 
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program. His condition would be checked at each 
testing period. Whenever it fell below standard, he 
would re-enter class. Thus the student would see the 
necessity for continued activity to maintain skill and 
fitness. Such a plan would not alter the variety of 
activities and experiences in the program, for many 
would need both individual and team sports before 
attaining the desired skills. 

The required standards could be accomplished by 
some students only through a daily, four-year pro- 
gram. Others might not have any requirement beyond 
the first introductory semester. A limited number of 
hours of academic credit would be given for elementary 
work in basic skills. Credit classes in advanced skills 
should also be offered. 

3. An expanded leadership and guidance program.— 
Youth desires freedom, but freedom should always be 
accompanied by responsibility. The freedom to plan 
and the responsibility of directing his own activities 
should result from the plan described above. Leader- 
ship training and guidance would be necessary to make 
the program work. Numerous capable adult leaders 
graduate from our universities. This number could be 
increased. We can no longer use the excuse that we 
have no time for training leaders and for using guid- 
ance techniques. This phase of education will, in the 
future, prove more imperative than any if we are 
to maintain a democratic society. Our youth must be 
trained to think, yes; but they must also have the ex- 
perience and courage to fulfill their convictions through 
action. 

Physical education departments should offer leader- 
ship courses to prepare students for campus and com- 
munity activities. Such courses should prove a work- 
shop and testing ground for life. Cooperative relation- 
ships with other departments could be greatly strength- 
ened by including their facilities and personnel in such 
courses. Physical education would especially benefit 
in the fields of recreation, camping, and outing—all 
three of which should be stressed in the future. 

4. An expanded leisure-time program—Surveys have 
shown that a great percentage of university students 
do not use leisure time effectively. In the postwar 
world, adults will have more leisure time than 
formerly. We must offer the opportunities for a con- 
structive program of leisure-time activities and through 
student leadership, motivate all students to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities. Many present recreational 
programs are not successful because they are not well 
publicized nor attractively presented by trained leaders. 

A well planned program will include afternoon, eve- 
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ning, and weekend activities, conducted under super- 
vised student leadership. Intramurals should be played 
in the latter part of afternoons to leave the evenings 
free for study. This is also the logical time for in- 
dividual sports, tournament play, and recreational use 


of the swimming pool. However, unless the entire 
campus is organized for such a program, it may be 
necessary to include some of these activities in the eve- 
ning program. 

Recreational facilities and leadership snould be pro- 
vided for every residence house. Following dinner ia 
the evenings for a short period, students could partici- 
pate in a variety of activities (scheduled for different 
nights), such as games, all types of dancing, music 
(singing, records, and instrumental), and fireside chats 
conducted by invited faculty members. Such programs 
have been attempted but the response has not been too 
successful ; facilities are inadequate, and there has been 
a lack of trained leaders. 

Weekends might consist of various types of outings, 
individual sports, tournaments, and playnights for stu- 
dents and faculty. 

Many of these activities should be coeducational. 
They should be sponsored by both the men’s and 
women’s physical education departments and any other 
departments interested. Established organizations, such 
as the Women’s Athletic (or Recreation) Association 
should be used as a nucleus upon which to build. For 
broad interest and participation it is important that 
these organization boards be not composed entirely of 
students majoring in physical education. 

In summarizing, the writer believes that, in the post- 
war world, university physical education departments 
will need to build a working concept of “total fitness.” 
They will need to expand leadership, guidance, and 
leisure time programs. To accomplish this will re- 
quire the following: a wide and intelligent use of 
publicity techniques, a broad curriculum, an increased 
number of trained and enthusiastic teachers, a well 
developed corps of student leaders, greater coopera- 
tion and influence with other departments as well as 
with the administration, and added facilities, includ- 
ing buildings, grounds, and equipment. The greatest 
need will be sufficient funds. 

We must plan now, using imagination, experience, 
and vision. Then we must push forward with courage 
and determination. Physical education must not be 
found bringing up the rear when education, in the 
front ranks, arrives at its postwar objectives. 


In Professional Education 


By 
BERNICE COOPER 


Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


EACHING is becoming a more stable profession 
for women. Consequently, teachers, as a group, 
are not as young as they used to be. With the in- 
crease in salaries and the improvement in teaching con- 


ditions, one, two, or three years is no longer adequate 
training for the profession. The woman who jg to 
spend a substantial part of her life in this work needs 
longer and better education for her job, an educa. 
tion which is in step with the trends of the day. 

Selection of candidates.—To improve this education 
teacher-training institutions must, first of all, recryj 
and select candidates wisely. We must choose those 
who are going to major in our physical education de. 
partments and eliminate those who are unsuited fo, 
teaching in this field. When the freshman enters col- 
lege, she should be given a battery of tests to yield aj 
information possible about her emotional stability, jp. 
telligence, personality, interests, fitness, motor ability, 
and academic aptitudes. Since we assume that there js 
room for growth in all individuals, the results of these 
tests should be used in guidance work with the sty. 
dents. At the end of the sophomore year, those who 
have not shown sufficient growth to meet our standards 
should be advised to leave the profession. 

Curriculum—As our schools become freer and 
broader in their programs, and teaching becomes more 
of a democratic interplay between the teacher and sty. 
dent, professional training must place greater stress 
on the sociological and psychological sciences and on 
child-guidance courses. The usual professional theory 
and activity courses will be retained in our curriculum, 
with increased emphasis on the theory courses of health 
and safety education, school and community recrea- 
tion, and supervision of elementary school physical 
education. All teacher-training institutions should have 
courses in the theory and practice of camping, camp 
craft, outing-club leadership, and hosteling. 

In her pre-service training, the physical educa- 
tion teacher needs more first-hand experience with 
children and adults and with school and community 
projects. In connection with her theory classes, she 
should have more opportunity to observe work with 
children in school and other situations. This could be 
included in the freshman and sophomore years and 
should be linked up with the theory in a way to make 
those courses of greater practical value. Her orienta- 
tion. to practice teaching should begin in the sopho- 
more year with directed observation and assistance 
with college classes, after which she takes more re- 
sponsibility in the teaching of these classes. At the 
same time, the professional student should have lead- 
ership experience in the athletic association and in 
the college group camping program. Later she should 
teach in summer camps, playgrounds, and other com: 
munity programs. The practice teaching in the ele 
mentary and secondary school should be extended into 
the junior as well as the senior year of a four-year cur- 
riculum. Ideally our pre-service training would be a 
five-year program with much of the fifth year devoted 
to teaching. 

Our testing courses should be increased to include 
practical work in the evaluation of the progress of 
pupils and of teaching methods. The student should 
conduct such testing programs and should show that 
she is able to interpret the results. 
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Qualitative Results—Now that we have the pros- 

tive teacher ready to be graduated, what are some 
of the qualities she should possess? One of the most 
important is a practical understanding of democratic 
rocedures and the ability to use such techniques suc- 
cessfully in teaching. She must possess physical and 
emotional good health. She should understand the 
behavior problems of children of the elementary and 
secondary schools and should know how to help chil- 
dren learn. Since teaching is a matter of personal 
intercourse and always involves human relations, every 
prospective teacher must have a genuine feeling of 
friendliness for children. She must have developed 
the ability to understand and to cooperate with the 
community, and must know how to work with repre- 
sentatives of other social agencies. 

Administration—In most colleges and universities, 
these additions to the teacher-training program will 
bring new problems to the administrator. There will 
have to be better inter-departmental cooperation be- 
cause the competence of the teacher in training is de- 
pendent upon her total education and college experi- 
ence from the day she enters until she is graduated. If 
and when we overcome the problem of teacher shortage, 
it may be advisable in many schools to extend the pre- 
service program to five years. One drawback in many 
colleges has been the lack of preparation, qualifications, 
and interest of the entire teaching staff in professional 
education. Our instructors must have better back- 
grounds of public school experience and they must 
keep in touch continuously with the schools and their 
programs. 

Today we are assuming more responsibility for in- 
service training. Workshops are being conducted in 
college and university summer sessions in current 
problems in our field. Some colleges are sending their 
staff members to local school systems to conduct work- 
shops or study classes for summer groups and for 
groups during the school year. In the future, services 
of this nature will. be increased according to the de- 
mand of the problems at hand. 

If we are to keep pace with the educational, social, 
and economic changes and with the future demands 
which will be placed upon physical education teachers, 
we must think and prepare now for the.postwar period. 
We must enlarge our programs and make physical 
education a satisfying life-long profession for our 
graduates. 


Comments and Discussions 


By 
ELIZABETH HALSEY 


State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


THESE two interesting articles on postwar prob- 
! lems have raised many questions. Are the sug- 
gested changes in policy and procedure too extensive 
Or too radical? Do they go far enough? If these 
changes are advisable, how can they be carried out? 
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How can we best integrate our postwar plans with the 
total program of our college? 

Changes in the Service Program.—The flexible re- 
quirement in basic skills and fitness, as outlined by the 
first writer, would be a radical departure from gen- 
eral peacetime practice and from the wartime emphasis 
on the daily program for everyone. Its justification de- 
pends on three points: First, would it take care of 
returning service men and women better than the usual 
less flexible requirement? Second, would it bridge 
the gap between the student’s regular participation in 
required activity and his non-participation after com- 
pleting the requirement? Third, would it make phy- 
sical education more purposeful and significant in 
the student’s eyes? . If the answef to these questions 
is yes, probably it would be worth trying. How can 
it be done? First, a clear definition of basic skills must 
be made, and an adequate testing program instituted. 
Perhaps these are beyond us at the present time. Then, 
individual guidance and counseling must be developed 
onan intensive scale. This will take staff time. Will 
it require more staff? Yes, unless the size of classes 
increases or the number of classes decreases. This is 
doubtful because advanced skills should be offered on 
an elective basis for, academic credit. Many students 
exempt from the requirement in basic skills will take 
advanced skills as an interesting means of maintaining 
fitness. (Remember their fitness status is to be 
checked periodically.) Sufficient leadership training 
might be offered in these advanced skills classes to 
provide student assistants for basic skills classes, which 
then might be increased in size. Is the flexible pro- 
gram practical if the college enrollment jumps to the 
predicted size? (Increases of 25 per cent to 100 per 
cent are generally mentioned.) Perhaps not. Cer- 
tainly it will take more space than we now have and 
plenty of effort to iron out the administrative prob- 
lems involved. Could the flexible requirement be in- 
tegrated with the general college policy? In some 
cases, yes. Some institutions are setting up other 
skill requirements in this manner. At Iowa, for in- 
stance, all freshmen must demonstrate ability in the 
basic skills of communication before taking a required 
“core” course in literature. The war hgs stimulated 
college administrators to demand results in terms of 
ability rather than time spent in class. 

Changes in Recreation—The changes suggested in 
the recreation program are not very radical. It is 
doubtful, however, if the organized after-dinner period 
would be successful. That’s a time for the type 
of relaxation which an organized program defeats, and 
which everyone needs. A “back to work” move nightly 
at 7:30 Pp. M. would probably be more useful. The co- 
educational recreation program should be of great as- 
sistance to veterans in adjusting to the campus and 
should be known and used by their councillors. 

It seems as if the overlapping schedules and com- 
peting claims of dozens of heterogeneous extracurricu- 
lar organizations make a very real problem at most 
colleges. That is one reason why intramural sports 

(Continued on Page 587) 
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The Program and Sport Choices 
Navy V-I2 Trai 
| ot Navy V- rainees 
| 
By 
FREDERICK W. COZENS 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 

HE physical training program of the Navy V-12 Tues.—Conditioning. Emphasis on run. 
T Unit at the University of California is a coopera- ning, jumping, vaulting, wall scaling E 
tive undertaking using both department staff and obstacle course. 
members and Navy personnel on its staff of instruc- Thurs.—Swimming. Emphasis on com. I 
tion. The program has been under constant scrutiny petitive work. J 
since its inception, July, 1943, both by the department Group B. First eight weeks. . 
staff members and Navy personnel. Navy directives M W F—Individual sports. One indiyj- 
have set up the framework of the program but within dual sport each eight weeks’ period of 

this framework a considerable degree of flexibility is every term including a choice of box- 
f permissible. For the first year a more or less rigid pro- ing, gymnastics, handball, hand-to- 
. gram was prescribed. After careful study during that hand, judo, squash rackets, swimming ( 
period it was agreed to experiment with a somewhat tennis, track and field, and wrestling 
more flexible plan which would permit of some selection Tues.—Swimming. Emphasis on com- 1 
4 by the trainee himself when he had demonstrated a rea- petitive work. 
F sonable degree of strength and agility, and the ability Thurs.—Conditioning. Emphasis on run- | | 
i to pass the third-class swimming test. ning, jumping, vaulting, wall scaling | 
ie There are two classifications for trainees in the V-12 and obstacle course. | 
| program, basic and maintenance. The basic man is The two groups rotate at the end of the first eight | 


one who is entering the program for the first time, | weeks’ period of the term so that each man gets the 
and/or who has failed to qualify for the maintenance —_ following during a full term: 


: program because of a poor showing in either his Team sports—24 periods. 
strength test, his swimming test, or both. The main- Individual sports—24 periods. 
ti tenance trainee is one who has been in attendance Swimming—16 periods. 
F at the University for a term. or more and who has Conditioning—16 periods. 
passed his third-class swimming test as well as his Prior to the end of the spring term, 1944, each 
strength test. trainee was required to hand to the department a 
Basic P.T.P card on which he noted his choices of various sports 
Group A san at ht oo in the order of his preference, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. The fol- 
; MW a Swimming (non-swimmers in lowing sports were listed on the card form: 
Group I—Team Sports 
Group B. First eight weeks. Touch 
M W F—Tumbling, apparatus, and gen- S ll Volleyball 
Tu Th—Boxing. ‘ ‘ Group II—INpivipuaL Sports 
, e two groups rotate at the end of the first eight Boxi Seunsh rackets’ 
i weeks’ period. That is, Group A takes the program te lane pe 
f prescribed for Group B and vice versa. They are ap- Handbell Tennis 
; proximately equal numerically. Hand-to-hand Track & field’ 
i Maintenance P. T. Program _ Judo Wrestling 
i Group A. First eight weeks. It should be pointed out that the activities listed are 
i M W F—Team sports. One team sport those for which staff and facilities are available. Some 


f each eight weeks’ period of every term _activities, as for example fencing, were not listed be- 
j including a choice of basketball, touch cause of the fact that fencing equipment has been ex- 
; football, volleyball, football, soccer, tremely difficult to obtain during the war period. 

i speedball. These choice cards were kept on file and matched 
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TABLE I 
Cuolces oF MEN IN THE V-12 ProGRAM IN TEAM Sports BY PERCENTAGES 


BASIC MAINTENANCE 
Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
1 2 3 4 land2 1,2,3 All4 1 Z 3 4 land2 1,2,3 Al4 
etball 40 30 13 8 70 83 91 47 20 9 7 67 76 83 
Softball 10 21 28 18 ee 59 77 9 19 26 21 28 54 75 
Speedball 1 3 11 14 4 15 29 6 9 16 20 15 31 51 
Touchfootbal! 34 28 17 13 62 79 92 27 31 22 14 58 80 94 
Volleyball 11 11 20 29 22 42 71 7 12 16 21 19 35 56 
TABLE II 
Cuorces oF MEN IN THE V-12 PROGRAM IN INDIVIDUAL Sports BY PERCENTAGES 
BASIC MAINTENANCE 
Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
1 2 3 4 23 1 2 3 4 land2 1,2,3 Al4 
Boxing 9 10 15 14 19 34 48 10 10 10 8 20 30 38 
Gymnasium 7 7 14 14 14 28 42 7 7 7 13 14 21 34 
Handball 4 7 10 10 11 21 si 6 11 13 14 17 30 44 
Hand- to-hand Z 4 4 9 6 10 19 2 5 6 7 7 13 20 
Judo 3 5 7 9 8 15 24 5 a 7 10 14 23 33 
Squash rackets 0 2 5 7 2 7 14 2 5 8 8 7 15 23 
Swimming 45 26 8 7 71 79 86 26 23 14 11 49 61 74 
Tenn 22 24 13 5 46 59 64 30 16 11 q 46 57 66 
Track and Field 5 9 16 12 14 30 42 8 9 13 13 17 30 43 
Wrestling 3 6 8 13 9 17 30 4 5 9 7 9 18 25 


with enrollment cards so that at a particular hour the 
department could tell the number of men listing bas- 
ketball as a first choice, the number who preferred 
touch football, etc., and the number who preferred ten- 
nis, handball, swimming, etc. Since Navy physical train- 
ing classes are organized at practically every hour of the 
day, the proper arrangement of men according to their 
preference was no small task. At any particular hour 
of the day it was not possible to predict what sport 
classes would be held, until after all enrollments for 
that hour had been filed. 

The accompanying tables indicate in terms of percent- 
age the choices of memin the two groups of sports, team 
and individual, in both basic and maintenance groups. 
The normal complement of men in the V-12 program 
at the University of California is 1,115. These tables, 
however, are based on the choices of only those men 
who were scheduled to remain at the University fol- 
lowing the spring term of 1944, representing 234 men 
in the basic program and 524 men in the maintenance 
program. 

Analysis of Trainees’ Choices 

General Comments on Team Sports—By an over- 
whelming majority Navy V-12 trainees at the Univer- 
sity of California prefer as team sports basketball and 
touch football. In the maintenance group basketball 
as a first choice is almost double that of touch football, 
but if the first three or four choices are considered 
touch football outranks basketball. The strong prefer- 
ence for basketball as a first choice is outweighed by 
strong desires for touch football as a second, third, or 
fourth choice. 

Softball, while not strong as a first choice, ranks 
fairly high when the first four choices are considered. 
Three-fourths of the men list it among their first four 
choices. 

Speedball and soccer. rank very low in the first two 
choices but are strengthened by third and fourth choice 
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percentages. The increased interest in speedball among 
the maintenance men may be due to the fact that these 
men had played speedball for a short period in a previ- 
ous term. 

Volleyball outranks both speedball and soccer and 
appears to be much more popular with the basic men 
than with the maintenance men when considering the 
first four choices. 

General Comments on Individual Sports. —The over- 
whelming favorite, swimming, among men in the basic 
group may be partly due to the fact that these men 
know that they must perfect their swimming techniques 
in order to remain in the V-12 unit. It is interesting 
to note, however, that, while tennis outranks. swimming 
slightly as a first choice for the maintenance group, 
swimming outranks tennis when considering choices 
1 and 2; 1, 2, and 3; and 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

Of the combative activities boxing is the most pop- 
ular with men in both groups. Considering only first 
choices, boxing is desired by as many men as all three 
of the other combative activities combined. Less than 
half of all men list combative activities among their first 
two choices, while only 20 per cent list combative ac- 
tivities as their number one choice. Boxing appears to 
have a considerable edge over wrestling in both groups. 
This is generally true of college spectator interest in 
these two sports. 

Handball holds increasing interest for maintenance 
men, probably because they have been at the Univer- 
sity for at least one term and have had an opportunity 
to use the available facilities. 

The interest shown in track and field by both basic 
and maintenance groups is perhaps not what might be 
expected. It ranks fourth in-both groups when taking 
into consideration the first four choices. 

Considering the first four choices for the entire 
group, the individual sports rank as follows: 

(Continued on Page 581) 
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A Sunday evening group in a campus hall. 


ce HAT?! You don’t jitterbug? Well, I'll take 

you back and get another.” And he did. 

And the frankness of the sailor’s statement 
to his partner, though perhaps momentarily dismaying. 
was in no way a hindrance to the conviviality. of the 
evening. His partner was a student at a liberal arts 
residence college for women, and their meeting at one 
of the Pacific Coast’s naval bases was the result of a 
program of United Service Hospitality sponsored by 
the college, planned by the students, advised by the 
Recreational Coordinator, and eagerly received by the 
soldiers, sailors, cadets, and junior officers stationed 
in the San Francisco Bay Area. 

United Service Hospitality as one phase of a mucl 
broader war service program undertaken by the stu- 
dent body was conceived in the early days of the war 
and has been reorganized in method and expanded in 
program content in the past two years to meet chang- 
ing needs. The campus hospitality program has grown 
from its beginning with a small group of students who, 
as the practicum for their Recreation Theory course, 
planned, executed, and evaluated recreation from the 
dances, suppers, game, and swimming parties given for 
the service men. Today a campus-wide organization 
exists, with students from all departments participating. 
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JEAN N. MACKENZIE 


Milis College 
Oakland, California 


The campus social committee, composed of an elected 


student chairman, and the social chairman from each of 


the five residence halls is responsible for either plan 
ning completely the USH functions, or assisting clubs, 
residence halls, or classes (freshman, sophomore) in 
doing so. The Recreational Coordinator, a college 
officer on the Dean of Students’ staff, is their advisor. 

Within each hall the social chairman has a com- 
mittee to plan the on-campus leisure activities of the 
residents, for which the Head Resident is the advisor. 
This breakdown of organization from campus to hall 
has given additional people the opportunity to plan 
activities, and one of the tangible results has been 
variety in the hospitality program. Now men in the 
service swim, ride from the college stables, and 
play basketball and badminton in the gym. Now 
servicemen not only come to dance and to eat, 
but also to listen to the evening concerts and to the 
Sunday symphony hours, the bi-monthly forums, and 
to see exhibits shown in the Art Gallery. True, not as 
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of the men come to these latter events as to the 
dances, but then we do not always measure satisfac- 
tion in terms of numbers. 

Thus one has a telescopic view of the program as- 
pects of United Service Hospitality. But what of the 
individuals, the students who are an integral part of 
its operation ? Is it sufficient to chalk off each activity 
at its conclusion, positively if all concerned had a gay 
time, or negatively if too many were “taken back,” as 
is apparently possible from experience? Hardly, with 
the leisure program of a college, particularly a resi- 
dence college, being a very vital part of the educational 
process. The total picture of what goes into this serv- 
ice program seems to reveal three areas where stu- 
dents grow through their experience: first, in their re- 
lationships with each other; second, the relationship 
between the students and their advisor; and third, the 
relationship between the students and their guests, the 
service men. 

Let us consider in more detail the first .area of 
learning where the students in the personal inter-re- 
jatedness of a group situation are exposed to the 
meaning of sharing ideas, developing plans, sharing 
the responsibility for carrying out projects, and then 
with the usual all-out effort student leaders give for ob- 
jectivity, the experience of the evaluating process. For 
example, a dance is given in the college Art Gallery on 
the campus for the men in service. One hall is re- 
sponsible for decorations, one for refreshments, one 
for wrap checking, one for clean-up, with the campus 
social chairman responsible for the invitations of 
patrons and patronesses, orchestra arrangements, and 
the general overseeing of other details. Discussion 


on all aspects of each of the above is held in the campus 
social meeting, and then each social chairman with 
her hall committee as a nucleus, and with any neces- 
sary additions, proceeds to fulfill her share of the pro- 
ject. Advisors, the Recreational Coordinator and the 
Head Residents, may suggest other college resources 
such as the Studio Club of Art majors or the catering 
service of the Tea Room to complete the cooperative 
picture. The necessity for each to function in her 
own particular area is obvious, and the tremendously 
satisfying thing about such a division of labor is that 
there are none of the frustrations of “piece work” and 
all the satisfaction of a creative project wherein the 
stimulus from the visualized finished product is the 
incentive for the accomplishment of each part. The. 
experience the students receive in freely carrying forth 
ideas initiated by themselves and assuming the respon- 
sibility for themselves and for the group they are rep- 
resenting is the kind of experience which makes mean- 
ingful such an academic phrase as the “democratic 
process.” 

However, of the three—freedom, initiative, and re- 
sponsibility—responsibility and its delegation rests 
most precariously with the students. Their convictions 
about sharing responsibility are nebulous. However, 
they are not protective of their duties as are many in- 
secure adults, but rationalize the problem from the 
standpoint of time, and are of the opinion that “doing 
it myself is quicker.” This may be a very valid rea- 
son, considering the time schedules of many student 
leaders, and therefore may be considered as a limita- 
tion to the practice of group work on the campus. As 

(Continued on Page 582) 


College girls entertaining a group of sailors from a nearby training base. 
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Popularizing the School Lunchroom 


CONSTANCE HART 


Board of Education 


tional possibilities of the lunchroom and makes 
it an integral part of the school will find that 
the school lunchroom can compete successfully with 
the corner store. The principal, faculty, and pupils 
should be made to feel that it is their dining room 
to be used for social affairs, teas, student associa- 
tion parties, banquets; or as an educationgl asset where 
particular phases of classroom teaching can be prac- 
tically amplified. Lunchrooms often fail to attract chil- 
dren because of the dinginess of the room, the unat- 
tractiveness of the food, and the general attitude of 
the people employed in the lunchroom. 
Pupil participation in creating an attractive lunch- 
room is one way to promote and popularize its use. 
To illustrate, a course in lunchroom management was 


A SCHOOL system that recognizes the educa- 


offered to a group of girls in a commercial high school. 


At first, the department head felt that only a few 
would elect to take the course. She knew that there 
was a need for girls in tearoom work in this par- 
ticular community. Her problem was how to interest 


* girls in this course who had come to high school with 


the preconceived idea of training to become clerks and 
stenographers. She decided to try salesmanship. A 
corner room overlooking a lovely park was assigned for 
this project. Simple curtains were bought and dyed 
an attractive color, pretty china was purchased, and a 
few colored bowls for flowers to lend atmosphere to 
the room. Then, she invited different groups of girls 


_to have luncheon in the room. The room was lovely 


and the girls selected for serving wore little, flattering 
aprons. After an attractive and delicious lunch had 
been served, she told the students about the tearoom 
course. More girls registered for the course than could 
be taken care of. 

This approach could well be applied in the school 
lunchroom. The Art Department in the school could 
cooperate in the selection of the wall colors and aid in 
the decoration of the room through classroom projects, 
the Home Economics Department could make the cur- 
tains and dye them to harmonize, the horticulture class 
could furnish flowers or plants for table or counter 
decoration, and the Commercial Department could aid 
in the cost accounting. The lunchroom manager and 
her staff should see that everything in the lunchroom 
is spotless and that the room is a cheerful place to 
have lunch. The personnel should be selected with 
care and trained to be courteous and pleasant. A 


‘knowledge of the individual likes of the children and 


the teachers is helpful. There is an old Chinese prov- 


Rochester, New York 


erb which states, “A face without a smile has no place 
in business.” How true this is in a school lunchroom! 
Children react very quickly to the woman behind the 
counter who takes a personal interest in them. 

The attractive lunchroom, however, will not keep the 
children coming unless the food that is served justifies 
their continued patronage. With the second world 
war has come increasing recognition of the importance 
of good nutrition and of making sure that the children 
of this country receive the proper kinds and quantities 
of food during their formative years. The nutritional 
objective of the school lunchroom should be to serve 
children each day 1/3 to % of the recommended quan- 
tity of the seven basic foods. Menus should be plan- 
ned so that there is a proper contrast in food textures, 
color sehemes, etc. Many children buy a hamburger 
sandwich and a bottle of pop or a bottle of chocolate 
milk made with skim milk at the corner store. They 
pay 10 cents for the hamburger and 10 cents for the 
drink. In order to attract the children, the schoo 
lunchroom manager might serve them a plate lunch 
with a hamburger sandwich, a good-sized serving of a 
tossed vegetable salad that has been well prepared with 
strips of white turnip, yellow carrots, wedges of lettuce, 
finely chopped cabbage and green peppers, and slices of 
tomato all marinated with a well seasoned dressing, 
fluffy white mashed potatoes with brown gravy, anda 
bottle of milk, or a fruit salad with cream cheese, or 
meat sandwiches and a few potato chips may be offered 
with a cup of cream soup. Meet the sweet-tooth habit 
by serving homemade cookies, sweet rolls made with 
enriched flour, brown sugar, and perhaps some dried 
fruit and nuts added, and fresh fruits. 

Growing boys and girls like stibstantial food. They 
do not want little dabs cf this and that, but like a gen 
erous serving. The lunchroom may not be able to 
serve them prime roast of beef, but it can serve les 
expensive meats extended with vegetables, attractively 
served and well prepared so that they retain their vite 
mins, minerals, color, and shape. Arrange the counters 
at different levels and place the food on the shelves 
with “eye” appeal in mind. 

Insist that all foods served in the school be under 
the supervision of the lunchroom. . Carbonated bever- 
ages should not be served as they have little real food 
value in comparison to the much greater vitamin afi 
mineral content in the same amount of fresh fruit juice, 
tomato juice, or milk. In eliminating any undesirable 


food from a nutritional standpoint it is better to do 9% 


(Continued on Page 586) 
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Dance and the School in Wartime 


By 


MARTHA B. DEANE 


University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


impossible to see a pattern to a wartime Dance 

program without looking ahead to the postwar 
problems. We are teaching boys and girls, men and 
women, who certainly will be part of war and who 
must deal with wartime situations and feelings, but 
we are also educating citizens for what we hope will 
be a world at peace. As a matter of fact our success 
or failure as teachers will be measured by the success 
or failure of our students in meeting the demands of 
this world learning to live in peace. 

For this reason I wish to review the developments 
of the past few years and try to deduce what we 
may expect in terms of a postwar world that will effect 
us as teachers. We need to know what kind of people 
this new world is going to demand before we can plan 
what or how to teach. We then will examine our 
Dance program in the light of these demands and at- 
tempt to establish some simple dimensions for the de- 
velopment of a sound approach to Dance in education. 
This whole discussion is based on a deep conviction 
that any school experience must contribute directly to 
the development of people capable and interested in 
living together with other people on a basis of grow- 
ing understanding and cooperation. 

With this brief introduction let us look at the factors 
which indicate the kind of world in which we must 
learn to live. It is impossible for any one person to 
know and understand the tremendous changes the war 
has brought about in all forms of human experience. 
Distance has been dwarfed, time has been condensed, 
and new potentialities for power that few can compre- 
hend have been opened up by splitting the atom. 
Strange places and peoples are now part of our daily 
living. 

The implications of this are tremendous. For any 
blueprint of a new world to be effective, it must be 
based not only on the breadth of understanding of the 
specialist, but must be so designed that it is under- 
standable and meets the needs of the average citizen. 
It must also be so constructed that it involves the 
thought and effort of the average citizen for its suc- 
The basis of our democratic phil- 
osophy is a belief in the ability of the average indivi- 
dual to make simple choices with intelligence. The 
More each individual is involved in choosing and plan- 
ting the more sound will be the results in world under- 
sanding. This new world is an interdependent world 
aid both people and nations must learn the new tech- 


i planning an approach to this subject I felt it was 


An address presented at the National War and Peace Fitness 
Conference, New York City, April, 1944. 
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niques of living and planning together. Deep-seated 
changes must take place in the thinking and attitudes 
of individuals, in social patterns and institutions, and 
in governmental practices. We must be prepared for 
a changing point of view with regard to nations, cul- 
tures, economics, political philosophies, and scientific 
resources. This list is endless. It touches every field 
of endeavor, but ‘more important, it touches every 
human being in his personal life, in his relations to 
others, and in the relation of this larger group to the 
world group. This is not too difficult to achieve if 
we think of this kind of change as a creative expres- 
sion which exactly parallels the creative effort we have 
already seen expressing itself in our development of 
materials and machines. This then is what we know 
about the world which is facing us now. It is an in- 
terdependent world in which there are no longer far- 
away places or peoples, and it is a world in which 
change is the one constant. 

What kind of person is needed to solve the prob- 
lems of this New World? If a citizen is to be equal 
to the opportunities for progress it presents he must 
have certain specific qualifications. He must have the 
creative courage to deal with new problems or to handle 
old problems in new ways. To have this courage he 
needs to be an integrated individual who knows him- 
self and has respect for the integrity of his own ideas 
and feelings, but is equally able to recognize his own 
shortcomings. He will need -a constri tive curiosity 
that is interested in getting at the truth ot a situation, 
an ability to decide what is best in terms of the gen- 
eral good, and a sense of values that makes it pos- 
sible to weigh and measure the worth of a solution and 
to improve it in the light of this judgment. He should 
also be a person with understanding who can accept 
the patterns of various cultures because he under- 
stands his own. There are certain responsibilities to 
the group an individual must accept, and at the same 
time there are certain benefits to be derived from the 
group that an individual has a right to expect. The 
give and take in social and economic relationships, the 
individual and group expressions of ideas and feelings, 
the pattern of shared experiences all constitute the 
culture which the individual helps shape and which in 
turn shapes him. This feeling part of his culture 
makes it possible to understand the similarities between 
peoples and to reconcile their differences which is a 
basic quality for interdependent living. All these are 
qualities which may be developed in varying degrees in 
any individual and we must plan to educate people 
of every race, color, and economic position so they 
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may contribute constructively to the functioning of a 
new world society. . 

This is a very general statement of qualities needed 
in citizens of the new world, but it is sufficient to in- 
dicate the direction in which education must move. 
Since most of the problems of this new world will be 
new problems, or new angles on old problems, old 
answers will no longer suffice. Education in the 
technique of constructive change is essential. Creative 
thinking, group planning, and evaluating are basic parts 
of this technique. Intelligent change can only result 


from an understanding of what is going on. The new 


citizen must be informed, receptive, and critical. He 
must be concerned to the point of making an effort and 
courageous enough to create new patterns where old 
ones no longer suffice. This means that not only our 
leaders but the man on the street must have some 
idea of how to deal creatively with life problems. 


As far as we know there is only one way to develop 
this creative faculty in a person, and that is by giving 
each individual many opportunities to deal creatively 
with life situations. The same fact is true with respect 
to a person who is to have breadth of vision, or ability 
to evaluate and judge, or a person who is to know 
how to plan cooperatively for the common good. No 
matter what the quality, the only way for an individual 
to achieve it is through practicing its use. Since the 
educator is in part responsible for the development of 
habits of thought and attitudes, this puts the responsi- 
bility for contributing to the development of our new 
citizenry directly in the lap of education. Since values 


are changing, since the demands of a new world aré. 


different, education must change to meet these new de- 
mands intelligently. Techniques for group planning 
must be developed through the whole school, and 
opportunities for creative endeavor and constructive 
evaluations must dominate the curriculum. In many 
instances the area of experience itself is excellent and 
the only change will be in the way things are done. 


So much for background. This changing world, this 
interdependent world, the people it needs and the de- 
mands it makes on education, form our frame of refer- 
ence for the discussion of the subject. Today we are 
specifically interested in Dance and the contribution 
it makes in offering opportunity for the development of 
an aware and active citizenry in both the war and post- 
war world. 


O begin with it would seem essential to define the 

difference between Dance as a professional art ex- 
perience and Dance as an educative experience. In 
reality there is much these two forms of Dance have in 
common, and, if Dance in education is really educa- 
tive, it should form an excellent background for ap- 
preciation of and study in the professional fields. How- 
ever, the problems of professional training in Dance 
are very different from those that face a teacher of 
physical education. Any realistic analysis of Dance 
in education will bring to light the fact that very few 
students take more than two semesters’ work in Dance 
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in either high school or college, and by far the greatest 
number complete their Dance experience jn one 
semester. We all realize that it is impossible to de. 
velop any kind of professional skill in this amount of 
time even if the students were interested in becom; 
dancers. What then can we hope to accomplish? What 
are the values that may make this experience worth 
including in the program of our schools? To answer 
these questions we must see what Dance has cop. 
tributed in the past to the development of Civilization 
and seek there the factors we can use today. 


As we examine the history of the human race, it jg 
clear that Dance has played an important part in the 
development of human personality, and in the develop. 


‘ment of civilized society. Man has always moved to 


express desires and emotions, and as he began to use 
rhythmic movement as mimetic magic to propitiate the 
gods, or to bring about some happening in nature he 
greatly desired, his movement took organized form. Ip 
taking this form it became necessary to move with 
others, and this moving together involved deep-seated 
social values. It was necessary to respect the space 
in which a partner was to move, and plan for what 
was going to happen to one when another moved, and 
to realize the relationship of both to the larger forma- 
tion. It also became necessary to adjust the rhythm 
and timing of one individual to another’s and to ex- 
pend individual energies on a common level. Quite ob- 
viously this respect for one another’s time and space, 
this common expenditure of energy, all contributed to 
the civilized concept of respect for human rights, and a 
feeling of interdependence in group relationship. In 
addition the aesthetic aspects of this group experienc- 
ing were of tremendous importance in developing 
heightened emotional values and more clearly defined 
meanings. People who shared these emotional experi- 
ences understood one another in a way that was not 
achieved through any other form of communication. 
This understanding which developed through Dance 
undoubtedly helped develop a greater social feeling and 
strengthened the social group. 


Let us see how we can use these contributions of 
Dance in our education today. In the past some teach- 
ers have stressed the development of the instrument 
(the body) and hoped that by the time it became well 
trained there would be a personality behind it worth 


expressing. Other teachers emphasized a personality 


development but paid little heed to the form in. whichtt 
expressed itself. What we really want is the de 
velopment of the type of personality that results when 
an individual assumes the responsibility for his own 
development. To obtain this the teacher’s responsi 
bility is to direct the efforts of the individual and the 
group toward the solving of specific problems, and to 
act as a source of information and stimulation as wél 
as a check on wasted energies. The teacher must have 
in her own mind the personal and social results for 
her students toward which she is working through thi 
Dance experience. It is essential to share these ob 
jectives with the students if we want him to help i 
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his own growth. He will not learn to respect another’s 
ime and space, nor learn to plan with others and 
evaluate the results constructively without guidance 
on our part. When we are using group planning, the 
student should be aware of it as a process and should 
be critical of his own performance and interested in 
his own progress. The individual who learns through 
activity is learning with his whole self and in turn 
his whole self is affected. There is no division be- 
tween educating the mind and educating the body. We 
gre concerned with the education of the total person 
gs an intelligently self-directed unit. 


It is clear that we get our best results when we work 
specifically for. a particular goal. Some of the social 
developments to which Dance contributed over a long 
period of time such as the growth of group structure, 
emotional understanding, and respect for the personal- 
ity of others, can be speeded up so immediate results 
are obtained. However, it is necessary for both the 
teacher and student to work specifically for the desired 
yalues. Some of the more important qualities a student 
can develop through his Dance experiences are as fol- 
lows: knowing himself; assuming responsibility for his 
own performance; setting his own improvement as a 
basis of comparison rather than comparing himself with 
others ; accepting his relationship to the group; learning 
to plan with the group ; helping to develop the direction 
of the group ; evaluating honestly and courageously, and 
through this evaluation developing new points of view 
and new concepts; planning future activity in the light 
of past experience with the constant aim of raising the 
standard for himself and for the group; developing a 
respect for other points of view willing to be on the 
receiving end as well as the directing end; being 
willing to change his point of view in the light of 
newly discovered evidence; most of all thinking cre- 
atively without fear and without self-consciousness. 


In the past we have stressed physical techniques 
rather than the development of these personal and so- 
cial qualities. For the average student it really doesn’t 
matter which stretches or which falls or which bal- 
ance exercises he has done in school, but his life may 
be very materially influenced by the attitudes he has 
developed, the interests that have been awakened in 
him the confidence he has been given in the integrity 
of his own ideas and feelings, and his feeling of ease 
in working with other people. Even if he never be- 
comes a dancer, and most of our students never will, 
he will begin to understand and appreciate Dance as 
an art because he knows a little of what goes into Dance 
expression. His feeling for qualities and rhythms in 
life about him will be heightened and he may be more 
aware of line and form because he has had some per- 
sonal experiences which made them real to him. All 
this heightened perception and personal involvement 
with feeling and rhythm and movement are bound to 
make living a richer experience. 


as. then is where we find ourselves today. We 
know a good deal about Dance, its history, its phil- 
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osophy, its various forms. We have spent a great 
deal of time and energy in developing techniques which 
we believe will accomplish certain physical results, but 
we, in education, are still influenced by the profes- 
sional dancer and professional -standards in our whole 
approach to the teaching of Dance. The time has come 
when we must make a clear-cut statement of philosophy 
for Dance in education, and from that basic phil- 
osophy we must be willing to develop a way of teach- 
ing that will contribute positively to the development 
of the citizen for this new world. 


As a working basis, then, let us state some of the 
things we believe about Dance in education based on 
the points we have brought out so far; the history of 
the world shows Dance to have been a factor in the 
development of civilization because it served as an 
outlet for man’s feelings and desires. It taught him 
to have respect for his fellowmen in terms of time and 
space and energy, and to understand his own. and 
other’s feelings and emotions, thus making it possible 
for him to learn how to live with others and work with 
them in a newly developing social relationship. Dance 
can do much the same for us today. We are in a period 
of newly emerging world society that requires respect 
for the time and space and energy as well as the atti- 
tudes and feelings of other peoples. If we concentrate 
our efforts on the development of individuals who un- 
derstand these factors and how they work, we can 
contrjbute materially to this new society. In order to 
do this, our teaching will have to change. We must see 
that the student learns the processes of self-direction 
in relation to group planning and that while he works 
on a problem or a technique he develops skill in the 
doing. Techniques there must be always, but seldom 
first, and always to serve a need felt by the individual 
or group. The aesthetic elements in a Dance experi- 
ence should enrich the living of an individual in direct 
proportion as these elements are direct and sincere and 
result from a growing awareness of rhythm and mean- 
ing in the world about him. These aesthetic elements 
also heighten his understanding of the people of other 
cultures through an awareness of the elements of their 
respective aesthetic experiences. Because of the im- 
mediacy of the Dance experience, it offers one of the 
most direct avenues for educating citizens for this new 
world. This immediacy is a quality which gives Dance 
such great educative power. When an individual moves 
in dance he and all that effects him are coordinated in 
one expression now. He must perceive, feel, think, 
and act as a single unit, all of him experiencing through 
one avenue at one moment. This is the wonderful work- 
ing unit in a Dance experience that leads so directly 
to realization of the self and feeling for the group. 


If we accept some of the ideas in this statement— 
and there is nothing new or startling in it, most of it 
has been accepted for a long time—we must turn our 
efforts toward the development of a program in Dance 
and a technique in teaching Dance that is more in- 
terested in the educative process than in a Dance 


(Continued on Page 578) 
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HE question of compulsory mil- 

itary training is one of the most 
important issues facing our profes- 
sion and the area of education in which 
we are interested. It is evident that 
our country was relatively unprepared at the outbreak 
of the war, and it seems equally evident that we will 
need to continue some form of military protection for 
many years to come. 

This question of compulsory military training is a 
complex and perplexing problem. On the one hand we 
wish to maintain our democratic prerogatives of free- 
dom of speech, freedom of thought and enterprise, 
and freedom from dictatorial control by any group 
which may possibly become so organized and so power- 
ful as to vest control of our lives in a small minority. 
On the other hand we recognize that self-preservation 
demands some common aims of education, respect for 
service'to our nation, and training in the skills of mil- 
itary protection. 

As a freedom-loving people we have been opposed to 
large standing armies and navies, to compulsory mil- 
itary training, and to participation in world peace ef- 
forts. Many of us may still hope to be able to hold to 
these beliefs, but if- we are realistic we must see that 
our failure to participate in world peace efforts with a 
strength to demand respect of aggressor nations is 
largely responsible for our finding ourselves in our 
present spot. 

In our particular profession we believe that one basis 
of national preservation is the physical fitness of our 
people, a fitness which involves freedom from disease 
and handicapping physical defects, mental health, good 
nutrition, physical strength, agility and endurance, 
competence in fundamental motor skills, skill in sur- 
vival in the outdoors, ability in team play, and a 
courageous spirit. We believe that adequate, continu- 
ous, and graded programs of health and physical educa- 
tion in our schools from grade one through college are 
absolutely essential to national preservation and are 
a foundation for protective military strength. We are 
particularly insistent that nothing, including military 
training, interfere with or be substituted for this contin- 
uous instruction in health and physical education. 

We in health, physical education, and recreation 
would do well to take a unified stand on the matter of 
military training and its relationships to school health, 
physical education, and recreation. Our professional 
organizations would do well to officially adopt a plat- 
form of beliefs relating to compulsory military training, 
and to call this to the attention of Army and Navy 
authorities and to legislators at the time when plans for 
military training are being considered. A united front 
might help in securing from military authorities en- 
dorsement of the importance of making certain that any 
program of military training should not interfere with a 
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continuous graded program in health and physical 
education in schools and colleges. 

As a focal point for discussion, the writer submits 
the following suggested platform: 


Suggested Platform for Professional Organizations jn the 
Field of Health, Physica! Education, and Recreation 
Relating to Compulsory Military Training 

1. We recognize our nation’s need for military Preparedness 
for many years to come. 

“2. We believe that any military training should be given in 
situations allowing real military experiences and therefore not 
in the schools and colleges. 

3. We believe that the physical fitness of the people is 3 
basic and vital element in national preparedness for peace and 
war. 

4. We believe that public schools, elementary through ool. 
lege, must contribute toward the development and maintenance 
of this physical fitness. 

5. We believe that, to meet their responsibilities in this 
area, schools and colleges must provide programs of health 
and physical education for all students, and that such programs 
are an essential basis for effective military training. 

6. We believe that school programs of health and physical 
education can develop, not only physical fitness, but also knowl- 
edge, attitudes, habits, and motor skills that will contribute to 
the general well-being and fitness of youth. The school pro. 
gram must also provide recreation skills and attitudes that can 
carry over into later life to aid in maintaining the physical 
fitness of adults. 

7. We believe that no program of compulsory military train- 
ing should be a substitute for a continuous graded school pro- 
gram of instruction in health and physical education from 
grade one through the elementary, secondary, and college 
years. 

8. We believe that the R.O.T.C. program in secondary 
schools and colleges does not meet the purposes of a graded 
program in health and physical education and, therefore, 
should never be substituted for physical or health education, 

9. We believe, therefore, that national preparedness will be 
served best by a continuous school program of health and 
physical education from grade one through college, followed 
by whatever type or period of service for the nation is deemed 
necessary.—David K. Brace, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 


T the annual meeting of the 

A.A.H.P.E.R. last April the 
Board of Directors delegated the re- 
sponsibility of deciding for or against 
a national conference next spring toa 
committee composed of the President, President-Elect, 
Past President and Executive Secretary. In the event 
it was decided to hold a Conference, time and place 
were to be determined also. 

After polling the Board for advice the committee of 
four met in St. Louis on September 20 and 21. The 
easy thing to do would have been to do nothing, ie, 
to hold no conference. But the committee felt that if 
there ever was a time when it was imperative to pro 
mote health education, physical education, and recrea- 
tion, the time is now. 

A national conference should help us improve and 


The Annual 
Conference 


extend our contribution to the nation’s wartime needs, 


it should aid in holding gains already achieved, it will 
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“srovide additional opportunity for postwar planning, 
and it should contribute to the unity and continuity of 
effort so necessary to achieve these objectives. It was 
decided, therefore, in spite of wartime difficulties, to 
hold the annual meeting. 

Invitations were received from Cleveland, Columbus, 
st, Louis, and Kansas City. Considering all the facts, 
it seemed desirable to hold the conference in St. Louis, 
April 17 to 21, with the Hotel Jefferson as the head- 
quarters ‘hotel. Adequate facilities were found to be 

available and generous cooperation from the schools of 
the city and St. Louis County, the Convention Bureau, 
and the hotels was assured. Numerous business de- 
tails were completed and tentative contracts prepared 
at that time. 

In order that program planning might begin early, 
the Program Planning Committee met in St. Louis on 
October 10. A theme was selected, contracts were 
signed, and a program was blocked out. The theme 
selected is “Fitness for the American Way of Life.” 
One feature of the conference, which it is felt will help 
to guarantee its success, is the. arrangement whereby 
the Central serves as the Host District with the Mid- 
west cooperating. The Midwest District officers gen- 
erously offered to cancel their District meeting and join 
with the national in St. Louis. Net proceeds of the con- 
ference, which are usually split 50-50 between the Na- 
tional and Host District, are to be divided three ways 
with one third going to the National, one third to the 
Host District, and one third to be pro-rated to the 
other Districts on the basis of the number of members 
registering and attending the conference. 

Superintendent Hickey, who was Convention Man- 
ager, when the convention was last held in St. Louis, 
has accepted the invitation to serve as Honorary Con- 
vention Manager. He met with the Committee and 
assured it of his interest and desire to cooperate. Mr. 
E. H. Beumer, Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
Instruction, and Miss Helen Manley, President-Elect 
will serve as co-convention managers. We are espe- 
cially fortunate in this cooperative arrangement since 
Mr. Beumer is an experienced convention manager and 
Miss Manley is strategically located in nearby Univer- 
sity City in St. Louis County. An Advisory Commit- 
tee of professional workers under the chairmanship of 
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Mr. Louis Kittlaus, Jr., will assist in managing the 
Conference. These leaders, with the assistance and 
cooperation of Mr. F. H. Rein of the Convention Bu- 
reau and Mr. Gregory Lucy, Sales Manager of Hotel 
Jefferson, round out an excellent promotional team. — 

The program, blocked out, will appear in the January 
Journal. Pre-conference meetings are scheduled for 
Tuesday, April 17. After a keynote general session in 
the morning, Wednesday will be devoted to working 
sessions in health education, physical education, and 
recreation. The official opening of the conference is 
scheduled for Wednesday evening. Thursday will be 
featured by the All-Conference Luncheon, a general 
session during which time the St. Louis schools will be 
dismissed so all teachers may attend, and an evening 
set aside for the discussion and practice of recreation. 
Friday evening will be devoted to the place of govern- 
ment in a fitness program and Saturday morning has 
been reserved for a panel discussion by representatives 
of the Armed Forces designed to bring out what can be 
learned from their experiences. A brief summarizing 
session will close the conference. There are the usual 
opportunities for section meetings before and during 
the conference. 

In conducting an, annual conference it is desirable 
that its program dovetail with the year-round work of 
the Association. In order to accomplish this it is 
tentatively planned to hold an all-day, pre-conference, 
postwar planning meeting of a selected group represent- 
ing divisions, sections, and committees. Unfortunately 
funds are not available at present to bring together a 
planning group during the year. A pre-conference 
meeting seems to be the next best possibility. It is 
hoped that out of this meeting may come recommenda- 
tions which can be presented to and considered by the 
Representative Assembly. 

The point should be stressed that the Program Com- 
mittee is very much encouraged with the prospects for 
an outstanding conference. Facilities for meetings and 
exhibits are excellent. St. Louis is centrally located 
and sincerely interested in holding the conference. This 
is an invitation to each member to plan to attend and 
make this the largest and most helpful annual confer- 
ence the Association has ever held.—William L. 
Hughes, President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


* 


Honor Award Fellows, 1945 


Every member of the American Asso- 
cation has the right and duty to make 
nominations of those men and women he 
thinks are worthy of the Honor Award. 
The procedure is as follows: (1) Send 
the name to the committee member rep- 
resenting your district; (2) Include all 
the reasons why you think this person is 
deserving; (3) If requested to give fur- 
ther information on certain qualifications, 
be willing to give it even if it takes 
time and effort; (4) Do this as soon as 
Possible; do not wait for deadlines. 


The committee works by a code in 
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order that qualifications of all nominees 
can be fairly represented. The committee 
code includes such facts as follows: 
membership in A.A.H.P.E.R.; age (at 
least 40) ; equivalent of master’s degree; 
ten years’ experience in teaching physical 
education, health education, or recreation; 
distinguished service through our Asso- 
ciation; good character. 

The District Chairmen are as follows: 

Central District: Mabel Lee, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Eastern District: Lloyd Jones, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 

Midwest District: Ruth Glassow, Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Northwest District: Henry M. Foster, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Southern District: Fannie Shaw, 
Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

Southwest District: Louise S. Cobb, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Proper blanks for submitting names 
may be obtained from members of the 
committee or the chairman. Do it now! 

Joun F. Bovarp, Chairman 
Honor Awards Committee, 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, California. 
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The “Tote” Basket System 


CLYDE E. MULLIS 


University of North Carolina 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina | / 


and efficient at the University of North Carolina. 

It has made possible the tremendous expansion 
of a program in athletics and physical education. We 
are handling more people than we ever thought pos- 
sible, and it would be impossible if we did not have 
the particular type of organization and administration 
for the operation of our basket locker system. 

It is the purpose of this article to try to show the 
- following with reference to the operation of the basket 
locker system: (1) General Plan, (2) Increased Load, 
(3) Plan of Operation, (4) Regulations. 

General Plan in Locker Basket System.—Woollen 
Gymnasium, at the University of North Carolina, was 
completed in 1938. At that time there was a total 
of 1,800 individual lockers, and 3,000 wire baskets 
available for use within the entire building. The com- 
pulsory physical education requirement was two hours 
per week for first-year men students. only. This 
amounted to approximately 900 who participated in 
the required program. 

The locker basket system occupies an area 165 feet x 
150 feet with an over-all ceiling of 9 feet. Each tier 
of lockers rises to within 16 inches of the ceiling. Sheet 
metal encloses the intervening space between the upper 
surface of the lockers and ceiling, forming a chamber. 
This chamber is in direct communication with the ven- 
tilating system of the building. The action of the ex- 
haust fans moves the air from the room through the 
lockers and out through the air conduits. 

The locker-room floor has three major corridors 
bordering the south, east, and north sides. On the 
south coridor are three team.room suites, a small locker 
room, also showers and toilet facilities for officials. 
Each of the team room suites has a locker room 21 
feet 2 inches x 21 feet 314 inches, with adequate dry- 
ing room, shower, and toilet facilities. 

The main student locker and basket room (A on 
diagram) is 85 feet 4 inches x 124 feet. At the east 
end are showers, drying room, and toilet facilities. 
Within the room occupying a space 100 feet long and 
42 feet 8 inches wide are one thousand lockers in two 
tiers. These lockers are 42 inches x 15 inches x 18 
inches, mounted on a 4-inch tile covered base. At the 
west end of this room is one large shower room, two 
drying rooms, and two toilet rooms. At the north east 
corner are 131 lockers 76 inches x 15 inches x 18 
inches. They occupy a space 43 feet 4 inches x 37 feet 
2 inches and are for seasonal or permanent assignment. 
The service lobby for the basket locker system is 14 


: Tote Basket System has proven itself effective 


‘ 


feet wide and 90 feet long. The basket \equipment 
room is 90 feet long and 28 feet 8 inches wide. It js 
enclosed with a counter 90 feet long and a steel wire 
grille. There are three equidistant service windows 
in the grille which open to the service lobby. 

The student locker room B is 58 feet 10 inches x 42 
feet 8 inches and has 360 lockers 42 inches x 15 inches 
x 18 inches. There are adequate shower, drying room, 
and toilet facilities to take care of the locker space, 
This room has three service windows from which sty- 
dents receive equipment as in locker room A. 

Student locker room C is at the extreme northwest 
corner of the gymnasium and can be entered without 
passing through other parts of the building. These 
quarters are 63 feet x 58 feet 10 inches. The students, 
who use this room, service their own baskets since they 
do not have direct contact with the basket room. 

Increased Load.—The locker room of Woollen Gym- 
nasium at the University of North Carolina was built 
to serve 3,000 students. Under the wartime expansion 
and speed-up program, it now serves 5,000 civilian, 
Army, and Navy students daily ; 2000 of these students 
use the locker basket system twice a day. This sud- 
den heavy expansion has placed a terrific strain on 
the locker, basket, and shower rooms. 

In 1940 the Board of Trustees of the University 
passed a regulation stating that all male physically fit 
students who were enrolled in the University would be 
required to participate in physical education a minimum 
of four hours weekly. This increased the requcllas ell- 
rollment to approximately 3,000 students. 

In July, 1942, the University of North Carolina was 
selected as one of the four schools in the United States 
at which was to be located a Navy Pre-Flight School. 
This meant that 1,875 Naval .Flight Cadets and 250 
officers, who were to staff the school, would have to be 
supplied with locker space, equipment, and be served 
by basket-room attendants. 

The cadets are required to participate in physical 
training classes in the morning and in a sports program 
in the afternoon. This means that each of these men 
must be serviced with equipment twice daily. 

Immediately after the Naval Pre-Flight School was 
organized and put into operation the University was 
selected as the institution at which the V-5 officers of 
the Navy would get their indoctrination training. Ten 
of these indoctrination schools were conducted for a 
period of 30 days each with an average enrollment of 
200 officers. 


On March 15, 1943, we were allotted 250 Pre 
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Diagram of the locker-room floor, Woollen Gymnasium, University of North Carolina. 


Meteorology students; on August 9, 1943, we were 
allotted 250 ASTP students; and on July 1, 1943, we 
received a quota of 1,330 V-12 Naval students. At 
present, each of these men is required to participate 
in physical training classes 6 hours a week. 

The sudden increase of service students and officer 
personnel, plus the civilian enrollment, numbered well 
over 5,000 men who were required to take physical 
education each day. The gymnasium  basket-room 
problem had grown tremendously in a short period. 
A system had to be worked out whereby each of these 
men could be supplied with a complete change of clean 
personal equipment daily, have adequate locker space, 
dress, attend physical education classes, return to the 
locker room, undress, shower, dress again, and get to 
his next class, and do it in an orderly fashion without 
delay. 

Plan of Operation—tThe first step taken by the De- 
partment of Physical Education and Athletics was 
to buy and install 2,500 wooden lockers and 3,000 ad- 
ditional wire baskets. The wooden lockers were bought 
because it was impossible to purchase lockers made of 
steel at that time. The next step was to purchase 
equipment that would be sufficient to clothe and supply 
every person who would be participating in physical 
activity. The Pre-Flight School bought their own 
equipment but the servicing of it to the officers and 
cadets is handled by the University basket-room per- 
sonnel, 

Next came the hiring and training of basket-room 
personnel. Twenty-eight men and a_basket-room 
superintendent were employed. They work in two 
eight-hour shifts daily. Their primary job is to handle 
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equipment and service students. 

Once the administrative problem of buying equip- 
ment, hiring, and training basket-room personnel was 
complete, the task of equipping the students began. 
Every student was issued a basket which contained the 
following articles of equipment: sweat shirt, sweat 
pants, supporter, socks, swimming trunks, and towel. 
Shoes are furnished by the individual. Each of these 
baskets is numbered and has a Dudley combination 
lock attached. The lock is used to lock the basket to 
the basket rack or used in locking a locker which 
contains student’s clothing and basket while he is par- 
ticipating in physical activity classes. No one has the 
combination of this lock except the student and the 
locker-room superintendent who has a master chart 
with all combinations and lock numbers listed. By 
using the basket racks we are able to conserve space, 
control equipment, and have better hygienic sur- 
roundings. 

In providing for the expanded program we found 
it necessary to modify a procedure of the past. We 
had found the attendant service plan satisfactory for 
our regular University classes but the increased num- 
bers made it necessary for us to make the 1,875 Navy 
Pre-Flight Cadets self-serving; also 600 of the V-12 
cadets were self-serving. The Army Meteorology 
and ASTP programs along with 730 V-12 cadets and 
the civilian program were conducted under the attend- 
ant service plan. 

At the beginning of a physical education class hour 
the student enters, gets his basket from the basket rack 
and takes it toa locker. There he puts on his physical 
education costume, places his other clothing, valuables, 
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Behind one of the counters in the basket equipment room. 


and his basket in a locker and locks it. After com- 
pletion of his activity he turns in his soiled equipment 
to the basket-room attendant and receives a complete 
change of clean clothing. This clothing is placed in 
the basket and put back in ‘the proper place in the 
rack. This system of locker usage frees the lockers 
for the students who will use them the next hour. 

Another basket-room system is used which operates 
in the following manner. Some of the basket racks 
are enclosed behind counters where no one comes 
in contact with them except the basket-room personnel. 
A student who receives his basket under this plan 
goes to a basket window, tells the attendant his basket 
number, receives his equipment and then follows the 
same procedure in dressing as the other students. Keep- 
ing some of the baskets in this manner has conserved 
our limited space and enables the basket-room attend- 
ant to service some of the baskets while classes are 
being conducted. 

Regulations—When students enter the University 
at the beginning of a semester an orientation program 
is conducted by the physical education staff and the 
locker-room personnel. Preceding this orientation pro- 
gram a physical education privilege card is issued to 
the student at the time he gets his physical examina- 
tion at the University infirmary. Issuance of basket 
and equipment is based on his having a privilege card. 
The purpose of this program is to help educate and 
condition students to the proper use of the basket room 
and its facilities. During this program the following 
rules and procedures are taught to every student. 

1. The Department of Physical Education and Ath- 
letics will furnish each student registered in the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina a complete physical education 
uniform with the exception of shoes. This equipment is 
the property of the University of North Carolina and 
must be regarded as such. Equipment is to be worn 
only for class instruction, intramural activities, or for 
recreation. It is not for personal wear on the campus. 

2. After students have reported to their physical 
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education class and registered in.an activity, they are 
to present their physical education privilege card to the 
attendant in the basket-room for a basket assignment, 
identification card, and physical education uniform. 

3. Clean equipme:t must be worn and will be sup- 
plied in exchange for soiled equipment at any time, 
Articles presented for exchange must be equipment 
issued by the department. 

4. Students desiring to use equipment issued to them 
by the Department of Physical Education and Athletics 
must present their identification card to the attendant 
in the basket-room. (The numbers of the baskets are 
located above each window.) 

5. If baskets are kept behind the counter, upon pre- 
senting the identification card, the attendant will issue 
the student his basket, including the physical educa- 
tion uniform, towel, swimming trunks, and lock. The 
student may then take any locker he desires in the 
main locker room where he is to deposit his civilian 
clothes and don his equipment. 

6. Upon completion of activity each student is re- 
sponsibile for returning his basket and equipment, with 
lock attached to front of basket, to the basket-room 
attendant or to the basket racks. 

7. Equipment must be arranged in the following 
order in the basket: Reading from top article to bot- 
tom article in the basket: towel, socks, supporter, shirt, 
pants, swimming trunks, sweat shirt, and other articles. 

8. Wet swimming trunks should be handed to the 
attendant personally and exchanged for dry ones to 
prevent soiling of other articles in the basket. 

9. Baskets and equipment must be returned on the 
same day that they are issued. 

10. Baskets are inspected daily by the attendants 
to determine if all articles are present. If not, the 
student will be required to pay the business office for 
missing or lost articles. This charge will be made 
against the student’s account with the University. 

11. At the end of the school year, or upon withdrawal 

(Continued on Page 581) : 
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Dental Physical Fitness 


Whose Responsibility? 


By 


LT. COL. JOHN C. BRAUER * 


Dental Corps, A. U. S. 


Department, Bureau of Public Relations’ Press 

Branch, read, “1,000,000 Men Made Dentally 
Fit by Army Dental Corps.” The release went on io 
say that these one million men could not have qualified 
physically for Army service without prosthetic dental 
appliances. This is a phenomenal record and a mo- 
mentous achievement for dental science which was 
never thought possible in the years and days prior to 
this war. Truly it is one of the major accomplishments 
of this war, but why was dentistry called upon to 
recondition hundreds of thousands of young men dur- 
ing this national emergency? Why are twenty-five per 
cent of the men in this country within the military age 
bracket in need of emergency dental treatment? Who 
has fallen down on his job, and whose responsibility 
is the health of the nation? How can such a wealthy 
nation—wealthy in money and materials—be so poor 
in general and dental health? These and many more 
questions present postwar problems which must be 
solved if this nation is to remain among the major 
powers of the world in generations to come. 


World War II Data 


Dental defects were the leading cause for rejection 


0: February 17, 1944, a release from the War 


in the first 3,000,000 men examined (Nov., 1940-Sept., 


1941); during this national emergency, eye defects 
ranked second, mental and nervous defects third, and 
cardiovascular defects fourth.’ Nine men in every hun- 
dred (8.8 per cent) were in such a poor state of 
dental health that they could not meet the low mini- 
mum dental requirements, which consisted of three 
serviceable opposing ‘natural masticating teeth( bi- 
cuspids and molars) and three serviceable opposing 
natural incisors. The Mobilization Requirements 
for dentistry had to be reduced in March of 
1942 and again in October of that year to permit an 
adequate flow of men into the service. Since October 
1942 only about one man per 1,000 has been rejected 
as the result of dental deficiencies. Almost anybody 
with two jaws can now qualify for service. 

The most common disease in the United States to- 


1Bureau of Research and Statistics, National Headquarters, 
Selective Service System. Med. Stat. Bul. No. 2, Causes of 
Rejection and Incidence of Defects, Local Board, Examina- 
tion of Selective Service Registrants in Peacetime, and An- 
alysis of Reports of Physical Examinations from 21 Selected 
Cities. Washington, D. C.: Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
National Headquarters, Selective Service System, 1 Aug. 1943. 
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day is dental caries. It is a progressive disease which 
affects more than 90 per cent of our population. While 
dental caries is the most prevalent disease about 50 per 
cent of the adults in this country have varying de- 
grees of gingivitis or pyorrhea, the result of filth. More 
teeth are lost from pyorrhea each year than from decay. 

It has been found in the Army that the average 
dental requirement for every 100 men inducted will 
be about 70 extractions, and a minimum of 240 fillings. 
This does not begin to take care of the smaller cavi- 
ties which should and would be filled if time permitted 
in the Army. The primary objective of the Army Den- 
tal Corps is to make the man available for military 
service by the elimination of infection, the restora- 
tion and replacement of teeth to permit the adequate 
mastication of the food, by teaching the soldier the 
fundamentals of dental health, and by being avail- 
able for any emergency during periods of combat. It 
is physically impossible for the Army Dental Corps 
to do all the necessary dentistry and-still make the men 
available for training and combat. More than half of 
the men inducted have not been in the dental chair for 
years, and the majority do- not know the fundamentals 
of dental health or the association oral infection has to 
general physical health. A very small percentage of 
the American population brush their teeth adequately, 
and few adults walk the streets of towns and cities 
in this country without considerable oral infection. 
The average intelligent man would not think of per- 
mitting an infection to go untouched for months or 
years in his arm, or leg, or allow another section of 


his body to decay or gradually be destroyed, but this 


very thing is happening in the mouths of a large per- 
centage of so-called progressive Americans. 
Statistics indicate that about four per cent of the 
men have one or more dentures at the time of induc- 
tion and that in addition about 15 individuals in each 
100 inducted will require one or more dentures to 
permit them to masticate the average diet. This means 
that one man in five at the military age level has lost 
sufficient teeth or is required to lose teeth, which will 


-necessitate the wearing of dentures. A study? of 107,- 


542 denture patients from all sections of the country 
indicates that 13.5 per cent of the patients were be- 
(Continued on Page 580) 
2War Department, Surgeon General’s Office, Dental Divi- 


sion. Dental Prosthetic Needs in the U. S. Army. Bul. of U. 
S. Army Med. Dept., No. 80, 68-71, Sept. 1944. 
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Outdoor Classes Northern 
Winters 


By 


| | MABEL J. SHIRLEY 


St. Olaf College 
Northfield, Minnesota 


ern winters and to use them in any way that com- artificial outdoor rink quite adequate for physical edy. 
pares with what our North European friends for Cation classes and community recreation on any |eye 
i) years have delighted in doing. We have been too piece of ground near the school. Tennis courts, foot. 
prone to think that our winter program of physical ball fields, and level vacant lots may be used to ad. 
education must be conducted in a gymnasium, unless vantage. Retaining walls may be made of dirt or clay, 
there is easily accessible an indoor rink for skating slushy snow, or boards. Since our college rink jg 
and a ski tow, or at least steep hills, close at hand for built on the hockey field, we have used two-by-twelye 
skiing. If the people living in the wide strip of states planks placed end to end between pairs of wide stakes 
adjacent to Canada are ever going to enjoy doing any- . for a foundation, with waist-high walls built above 
thing in winter other than slipping into a fur coat, these. The stakes must be driven in before the ground 
hurrying to a heated automobile, and then settling down _ freezes, but the planks can be quickly laid in place just 
for an evening at the movie, we must teach them in before watering. There must be approximately a six. 
school to enjoy the winter weather rather than simply inch frost in the ground before sprinkling is started, 


? America we have been slow to accept our north- However, it is possible to construct and maintain ay 


to endure it and wait for spring. that thé water will not soak in. Detailed instructions 
| Let us analyze the possibilities for sports now open _ for the construction and maintenance of rinks are given 
_ to adults out of high school or college and living in in many books on skating, but I would stress one addi- 
f most of the towns or cities of our northern states. In tional factor that we have discovered.. We were able 
i the average school during the winter we have taught to tap our water supply for spraying the rink froma 
} them how to play basketball, volleyball, and perhaps hot water pipe in a heated tunnel. We find that this 
| badminton. The winter curriculum also usually in- hot spray from the horizontal perforated pipe placed 


cluded folk and tap dancing, tumbling, gymnastics, and at _the bottom of the “flooding barrel” makes an un- 
i! group games. I do not contend that we should teach = usually smooth surface, with freezing almost immedi- 
less of these activities, but as we expand our physical _ ate. 

fitness programs, should we not include sport activities ‘Skiing, too, may be taught on any open space, whether 
for which a gymnasium is not needed? Let’s teach level or hilly and whether topped with snow or straw, 
skating, skiing, tobogganing and encourage tramping Often the season’s instruction may be begun on straw 


4 in the snow on foot or on snowshoes. These exhilar- so that fundamentals are learned before the snow falls, 
} ating sports rank high in the category of activities for and students are then ready to cover ground quickly 
‘ building fitness and if learned in childhood and youth enough to get out to some slope during a physical edw- 
they can be enjoyed during four or five months in the Cation period. Even if there is no slope in the cont 


year long after basketball has been laid on the shelf. | munity, much joy can be derived from learning to tun 
i Even swimming, excellent as it is, can be done in our on skis over level unbroken snow or on marked trails 
northern outdoor lakes and pools for only two or three Snowshoeing, also, can be enjoyed on any level ot 
months each year, and very few communities have in- hilly terrain, but it is most enjoyable in deep, freshly 
door pools available to the school children, far less to _ fallen snow in a wooded area. Tobogganing, of course, 
i the adults. Yet most of us believe everyone should requires hills. One of the relatively unexplored sports 
q learn swimming as a recreational skill. is winter cross-country hiking. As we look back upon 
it An indoor artificial rink is ideal and is not an im- _ it now, it was fortunate for winter sports at our schodl 
possible dream for even a small community if the lat- | when the Navy flight preparatory unit was assigned t0 


i ter is sufficiently convinced of the value of such a plant. our college in January, 1943, and our women lost the 
i | An indoor rink may easily be used for seven or eight use of the main gymnasium and swimming pool. With 
months of the year. In the southern part of Minne- a four-year physical education requirement for six hut 
i sota there is a city with a population of 25,000 which — dred girls to be maintained, we reorganized classes al- 
i operates a community ice-skating rink the year round. most overnight to make every possible use of the out 
i doors. A few rhythmic, conditioning, and individual 


| This article was submitted by the National Section on 
i | Women’s Athletics. activity classes were conducted in a dormitory recree 
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tion room. F ortunately, almost all of our students 
owned snow suits and snow boots or tubber over- 
shoes, most of them had skates, and a few had skis. 
Qur campus on the edge of town includes a large, hilly 
woodlot and other clear hills, and we had a ring, since 
we had taught winter sports classes before. Before the 
Navy came, if the weather were blustery or near the 
zero mark, some girls would come to class, often in- 
adequately dressed for the weather, saying, ‘Do we 
have to go out today?” knowing that there were indoor 
possibilities ; and the class morale parachuted. Now 
there is no alternative. The girls appreciate the fact 
that the gymnasium is not available and those enrolled 
in winter sports come to class dressed for a blizzard, if 
need be, and with a mind-set for adventure, No one 
who sees them come back with sparkling eyes and 
glowing cheeks, laughingly stomping the snow off their 
boots, can have anything but approval for the program. 


ECAUSE of the irregularity in weather from year 
to year and because many did not have ski boots, 
we have found it best to offer classes in winter sports 
with skiing and winter sports without skiing. Our 


winter season classes run from about December 1 to 


April 1. The “with skiing” classes usually prefer to 
ski whenever that is possible. After a fresh, heavy 
snowfall they may want to toboggan, play snow games, 
or just wade through the woods and over drifts in 
near-by fields. Fortunately, the neighboring farmers 
are friendly and even entertained, since the girls have 
learned how to go through their property without mak- 
ing fences sag. Two girls in the party each time may 
wear the snowshoes and Indian mukluks owned by 
the department. Snowshoeing is so easy to learn that 
we have these two pairs simply to give the girls a 
taste of a sport they can enjoy in their spare time 
or after they finish college. In January, February, 
and early March, if skiing is poor, skating is usually 
good. When there is neither ice nor snow, vigorous 
cross-country hiking, running, conditioning exercises, 
or a combination of these, is the order of the day. Dry 
skiing is another possibility. 

Without attempting to discuss the selection and care 
of equipment, information on which may be found in 
any good book on skating and skiing, I would call at- 
tention to the fact that winter sports equipment is rela- 
tively inexpensive, considering how long it lasts.. Our 
department bought several pairs of hickory slalom skis 
with bindings and poles each year, so that now we can 
accommodate eighteen girls in a class in addition to 
any who own their own skis. Girls who take skiing 
must secure heavy, square-toed ski boots, which, inci- 
dentally, encourages those who learn to buy their own 
skis later. Two or three girls of similar size may own 
skis or boots in partnership and register for different 
sections. 


Many secondary schools own archery equipment but 
very few own skis; yet a pair of skis with bindings 
and poles might be purchased at only about twice the 
cost of one set of archery equipment of like quality, 
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and it. would last much longer and give infinitely more 
exercise to the participant. Or, compare the cost of 
ski equipment with golf equipment, including balls and 
greens fees. A pair of skates need cost no more than 
a bathing suit or a tennis racket. A large toboggan 
costs less than a good basketball. We must do more 
advertising than we have done and post advice on 
where and how to select equipment. 

The Minnesota physical education curriculum out- 
line for high schools now recommends several weeks 
of winter sports instruction. One way in which schools 
might initiate such instruction would be to allow chil- 
dren to choose between a unit of skating on a school 
rink and playing dual sports in the gymnasium. Stu- 
dent leaders might be used and the teacher might spend 
alternate days with the two groups. Gradually all 
can take winter sports, as more children will own 
skates and skis if they are encouraged to save money 
for such things. Ours is the task of creating the desire. 

Many physical education instructors will hesitate to 
teach winter sports because they themselves are not ex- 
pert performers. However, there are many excellent 
books on winter sports, all containing explicit directions 
for progressing from one simple skill to the next. To- 
gether with two college classmates, I learned the funda- 
mentals of figure skating years ago with the old Spald- 
ing Figure Skating for Women in one hand. One of 
our very successful winter sports classes was taught 
by a young teacher from California who had never 
skated before, but who had an aptitude for skill analysis. 
An excellent skater was enrolled in that section and 
the teacher studied the books and explained and learned 
enthusiastically with the class while the student demon- 
strated. There is no better motivator than a teacher 
who is herself intent on learning new skills. 


Most of our students enrolled in “with skiing” sec- 
tions are beginning skiiers since those who have had 
instruction prefer to go off on longer trips during their 
free time. Therefore, we have not set up diagnostic 
tests for ski classes, but start all from the beginning. 
On the other hand, skating ability within the sections 
varies greatly, since all who want advanced winter 
sports are not free to take the late afternoon advanced 
course. Therefore, we have set up the following test 
for the first day of skating and again at the end of the 
season, to determine progress. The test items and 
ratings wére not determined scientifically, but they 
have served our purpose. Terminology used is that 
common to books on skating and will therefore not be 
explained here. 


Activity Point Value 
cE. Cannot skate at all. 0 
Ii. Forward skating. 
A. Rides inner edge with momentum from 
push. 1 
B. Rides outer edge with momentum part- 
ly from lean, but stroke somewhat jerky. 2 
C. Rides outer edge with long, smooth glides, 
momentum from shift of body weight. 
III. Cutting corners. 


(Continued on Page 583) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS _ 


Equipment 

EPORTS indicate that very little athletic equipment can 

be expected for civilian use for some extended period of 
time. Recently released data show that from twenty to twenty- 
five million dollars worth of athletic equipment are slated for 
use in military camps during the next year. This average 
expenditure of more than $2.00 for each man in the service 
is aimed to fulfill the activity and recreational needs of men 
located particularly in the European theater. 

Since the above amount represents more than the entire 
production for a comparable period in peace time it will be 
imperative that schools (1) take inventory of the supply now 
on hand, (2) insist on exceptionally careful use, (3) inaugu- 
rate steps to recondition and preserve equipment not currently 
used, (4) improvise equipment whenever possible, (5) place 
orders early to enable manufacturers and dealers to distribute 
their small available supplies equitably and at the proper time. 


States and Districts Accepting Membership Quotas 
— following states have officially accepted (as of Novem- 
ber 1) their quotas for state and national association mem- 

berships: Alabama, California, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Texas, 
and Utah. Many other states withheld official decision until 
after their annual fall meetings which were scheduled for Octo- 
ber and November. 

The Eastern and Midwest District Associations officially ac- 
cepted their quotas before November 1. 

The names and addresses of all members of the National 
Membership Committee, composed of the state and district 
chairman will be published in the January Journal. 


Washington Leader Transferred 
POROTHY La Salle, formerly Senior Specialist in Phys- 
ical Fitness assigned to the U. S: Office of Education 
by the Committee on Physical Fitness of the Federal Security 
Agency, has been transferred to the headquarters office of the 
Committee. Her new duties will be to promote physical fit- 
ness programs for girls and women, to cooperate closely with 
the U. S. Office of Education in programs of physical fitness 
for schools and colleges, to promote programs of physical fit- 
ness in private or parochial schools, and to act as Executive 
Officer for the Commission on Physical Fitness for Women 
and the Subcommittee on Women’s Organizations of the Joint 
Committee on Physical Fitness. 
Miss La Salle’s new title and address are Senior Repre- 
sentative in Physical Fitness, Committee on Physical Fitness, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


N. T. A. Health School Program and Study Unit 
+ iene National Tuberculosis Association, long recognized for 
its strong influence in the field of health education, has 
asked the Cincinnati Public Schools to prepare a study unit 
centering around the theme “Rehabilitation.” The work of 
the committee was scheduled to be completed by December 1, 
1944. 

Every year since 1937, the N. T. A. has. published a health 
study unit as one phase of the Christmas Seal Campaign. 
Every year the symbol of the Christmas Seal has been the 
inspiration for the theme of the unit. The writers of these 
units have been, until last year, educators or groups of edu- 
cators from various universities. Last year, the Association 
established a new policy by having the unit prepared by a 
committee of teachers from the Springfield, - Massachusetts, 
public schools. 

There are twelve teachers on the Cincinnati Committee rep- 
resenting all school levels and several fields of specialization. 


The subject fields are science, home economics, biology health 
and physical education, social studies, and classroom teache 
with responsibilities for all subjects. In addition, there oa 
represented on the Committee a Dean of Boys, assistant adie 
cipals, and a director. The advisory committee includes two 
physicians, directors of primary and upper elementary Srades, 
supervisor of appr-isal service, supervisor of vocational guid- 
ance, Anti-Tuberculosis League representatives and an Em. 
ployment Center representative. The national office has agreed 
to send Miss Louise Strachan as a consultant and advisor 

The 8-4 plan of school organization was considered jg 
treating the subject. Rural and urban school use was also 
taken into account. From 500,000 to 1,000,000 copies wil} p. 
distributed throughout the United States. 


Life Members of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
Sees following individuals are life members of the Natiogal 
Association. Life membership is secured by payment 

of $80.00 in one amount or by payment of $100.00 in ten 
equal installments. It entitles an individual to all the priyj. 
leges of professional membership for life. An appropriate en- 
graved certificate is awarded to each life member. 

Ainsworth, Dorothy, 15 Barrett Place, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Anderson, Lt. Jackson M., Special Service Officer, A.AB, 
Dalhart, Texas. 

*Anderson, W. G., Box 1911, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Bell, Margaret, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. 

Bookwalter, Karl W., Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Booth, Minnie Anne, 135 Navarre St., Rochester, New York. 
oa William E., 1377 Princeton Ave., Salt Lake City, 

tah. 

Delta Theta Epsilon, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 

Di Giovanna, Vincent, Southern Illinois Normal University, 
Carbondale, Illinois. 

Dupain, George Z., Rose Bank, 158 Parramatta Road, Ash- 
field, N.S.W., Australia. 

Elliott, F. S., Columbia University, New York City. 

Friermood, Harold T., Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 

Fulton, Ruth E., 1230 Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 

Gates, Grover, 835 Hampton Way, Fresno, California. 

Giauque, Lt. Comdr. C. D., Sampson, New York. 

Hansma, Lt. Jack, 9th Technical School Squadron, Fort 
Logan, Colorado. 

Hester, Mrs. Clara L., 3953 Graceland Ave., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Hill, Laurence S., Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York. 

Houston, Ruth, State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York. 

Howe, Arthur L., Hamburg, New York. 

Knoff, Daniel H., Ada, Minnesota. 

Langton, Clair V., Oregon State Agricultural College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 

Lee, Mabel, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Luehring, F. W., 435 Riverview Rd., Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mackey, Anne D., 38-30 211 Street, Bayside, L. I. New 
York. 

McCloy, C. H., State University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 

*McCurdy, Mrs. Persis B., 79 Lawn Ave., Middletows, 
Connecticut. 

McKinstry, Helen, Russell Sage College, Troy, New York. 

Metcalf, T. N., University of Chicago, Chicago, IIlinois. 


* Honorary Member 
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A First Major Step : 


In the fight for professional status, membership 
in the National Association is one of the first 
major steps. It should never be assumed that 
the size of the membership in a professional or- 
ganization is more important than its professional 
program and the attainment of its educational 
goals. But unity of effort through a strong na- 
tional organization is imperative if we are to 
compete effectively with pressure sroups in Amer- 
ica. In union there is strength. No worthy cause 
was ever successfully carried on by disunity and 
haphazard organization. Labor has learned that 
lesson. So have the United Nations. Among the 
professions, medicine for one, knows it, and edu- 
cation is slowly learning it. Likewise, we in health 
education, physical education, athletics, and rec- 
reation “must all hang together or assuredly we 
shall all hang separately.” 

The American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation is the Department 
of the National Education Association whose pur- 
pose it is to promote these special aspects of edu- 
cation in schools and communities. It is the na- 
tional professional organization in these fields, 
comparable, for example, to the American Medi- 
cal Association in medicine. If one were a parent 
with a critically ill child would one call a quack or 
even a professionally trained physician who did 
not keep his knowledge and methods up to date 
through his professional Journal and Association? 
If one were a parent would one want the health, 
physical education, and recreation of one’s child 
entrusted to a teacher who lacks the professional 
spirit to belong to his professional organization? 

The fact that actual membership in the Asso- 
ciation is only approximately nine thousand when 
it could and should be twenty-five to fifty thou- 
sand, reflects an indifferent professional attitude 
on the part of many workers. If the Association 
is not all that the teacher thinks it could be should 
he remain on the outside and snipe at it? Or is 
he not morally and professionally obligated to 
“join-up” and work for its improvement? And 


improvement is difficult indeed without the re- 


serve funds so necessary to promote professional 
pfojects and local services. Since the establish- 
ment of the Washington office, income has barely 
been sufficient to meet the usual expenditures for 
salaries, publications, and overhead. A substan- 
tial increase in membership, therefore, would do 
much toward providing some of that badly needed 
reserve. Such funds, for example, could be used 
for important committee work, for bringing léad- 
ers together for planning, and for research. 


In order to promote membership and to dis- 
tribute responsibility equitably among the various 
associations, Dr. Miller, Executive Secretary, de- 
veloped a Membership Quota Plan which has 
been approved by the Board of Directors of the 
Association and also by the meeting of state pres- 
idents, state directors, and district presidents. The 
reasons for such a plan, the details regarding it, 
its advantages, and suggestions for orgarlizing a 
membership campaign are all fully discussed by 
Dr. Miller in the September issue of the Journal. 


The following Honor Rolls with the names of 
membership chairmen are to be published in the 
Journal : 


1. The states achieving state association mem- 
bership quotas by June 1, 1945. 

2. The states achieving national association 
membership quotas by June 1, 1945. 

3. The teacher education institutions achieving 
100 per cent enrollment in the national association 
of all major women students at any time during 
the year. 

4. The teacher education institutions achieving 
100 per cent enrollment in the national association 
of all major men students at any time during the 
year. 

5. The large cities achieving 100 per cent en- 
rollment in the national association of all teachers 
of health and physical education at any time dur- 
ing the year. 

6. The state and local associations adopting the 
unified membership plan at any time during the 
year. 
Those states and districts which have not done 
so are urgently requested to report the following 
to the Washington office: 

1. The acceptance or rejection of their respec- 
tive quotas. 

2. The names and addresses of their member- 
ship chairmen. 

3. The names and addresses of the persons to 
whom membership packets are to be sent. 

4. The tentative organization plan for the state 
or district. 

5. Any comments and criticism of the Quota 
Plan. 

The Washington office is ready and eager to 
help promote membership in every way possible. 
Will you not help your Executive Secretary and 
his staff, and the National Membership Commit- 
tee in this drive for membership as a first major 


in a fight for professional status ?—Wéilliam 


L. Hughes, President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
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Miller, Ben W., 1201 16th St., Washington, D. C. 

Mitchell, Lt. Comdr. E. D., New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Moore, James B., Route 1, Box 123, Escalon, California. 

Moore Rodgers, 1859 26th, San Francisco, California. 

Moorhead, W. G., 121 Center Street, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Moulton, Gertrude E., 201 Forest Ave., Oberlin, Ohio. 

Neilson, N. P., University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Norris, J. Anna, 1429 East River Road, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

Noyes, Elizabeth, ARC, A.P.O. 710, c/o Postmaster, San 
Francisco, California. 

Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene, 139 
Glenwood Ave., East Orange, New Jersey. 

Posse, Baroness Rose, Shelton Hotel, Lexington Ave. at 
48th St., New York City. 

Rector, Ruth V., Central High School, Xenia, Ohio. 

Rugen, Mabel, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 

Schnell, H. W., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 

Scott, M. Gladys, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. 

Siler, J. Granville, 2574 Hilgard Ave., Berkeley, California. 

Sinclair, Caroline B., College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 

Sparks, Lestle J., Willamette University, Salem, Oregon. 

Stafford, Grace M., N. Y. A., 611 Arlington Place, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

*Stecher, William A., 1510 Darby Road, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania. 

Steinhaus, Arthur H, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Streit, William K., Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Swain, Leslie E., Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

Tarr, Edna V., 606 Logan St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Walker, Charles L., c/o R. L. Walker, 408% S. Queen 
St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Eastern District Association Conference 
— Executive Committee of the Eastern District Associa- 
tion met October 14 and voted to hold an annual confer- 
ence in Springfield, Massachusetts, April 3-5, 1945. 


Causes of Rejection for Military Service 
a. and national reports of the causes of rejections 
vary greatly in the percentages of America’s manpower 
judged unacceptable for military service. There has been much 
subjective talking and writing concerning rejection data which 
has contributed to confusion on the exact health status of the 
nation. 

Current rejection statistics will be quoted for years to come, 
as they were after the first World War, and will tend to be 
illogically compared with those for other previous national 
conflicts. The public is prone to believe by indirect implication 
and through unconfirmed reports that the efforts of public 
health and medical agencies, schools and colleges, and other 
groups have been partially or wholly ineffective. The present 
knowledge and approach used in the dissemination of draft 
rejection data tend to serve negative rather than positive pur- 
poses in a campaign for an erilightened and aggressive public 
support. 

Therefore, every effort should be made to secure official 
draft rejection statistics. These should be secured for both 
sexes, for different races, for different age groups, for urban 
and rural groups, and for the different geographical classifica- 
tions. 

Furthermore, these data which are officially made available 
should be interpreted scientifically and their real implications 
should be disseminated widely by all possible means in order 
to develop a better general understanding of the health prob- 
lems facing the nation. 

Requests for information on special data should be directed 
to Colonel James T. Coatsworth, AUS; Chief Information 


Officer, Selective Service System, National Headquarte. 
and C Streets, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. " 


The Spirit of Service 
| from the Hippocratic Oath by Lester A R 
supervising principal of South River, New Jersey 
following Teacher’s Creed, prepared by him exemplifies Ps 
spirit of service and memorializes the objectives he zeal I 
sought. It is a fitting oath for all teachers. Bs. 


“I do solemnly swear by that which I hold most sacred: 
that I will be loyal to the profession of teaching and just and 
generous to its members; that I will lead my life and practi 
my profession in uprightness and honor; that in whalbenedt 
school I am employed I shall to the utmost of my nial 
exercise my skills and ability for the good of the pupils ther i. 
holding myself aloof from all selfishness, haughtiness ia 
abuse of authority granted to me; that I will endeavor to k 
myself physically, mentally, and educationally proficient <a 
to be better enabled to impart to the pupils under my care the 
best instruction; that I will maintain a sympathetic attitud 
toward my pupils, carefully recognizing their individual differ. 
ences and handicaps, admitting that my success depends upon 
their progress. These things do I promise and in Proportion 
as I am faithful to this My Oath may happiness and good 
repute be ever mine—the opposite if I shall violate the same” 


Ts, 


Membership Directory 
N connection with the fight for. professional status it is 
planned to publish a directory of the names and addresses 
of all members of the A.A.H.P.E.R. as of June 1, 1945, It 
will be made available during the:summer months. 


Physical Therapy Leadership 

Mss Catherine Worthingham, former president of the 

American Physiotherapy Association, and leader in the 
Therapeutic Section, has joined the Medical Department of 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis as Director 
of Technical Education. In this capacity she will assist in 
developing on a still wider scale the National Foundation’s 
programs of undergraduate training and graduate education in 
physical therapy. Miss Worthingham has been granted a leave 
of absence from Stanford University where for the past seven 
years she has been Director of Physical Therapy in the 
School of Health (Women). 


Pediculosis 
CC nursing supervision and prompt action are keeping 
pediculosis exclusions to a new low mark in metropolitan 
public schools, according to a recent survey. The survey cov- 
ered ten major cities of the country. 


Where infestation is discovered a newly developed pyreth- 
rum ointment known as A-200 is proving effective. The oint- 
ment was ‘developed by Dr. Walter K. Angevin, medical officer 
in charge of Washington, D. C., penal institutions working in 
collaboration with Dr. A. L. Omohundro, vice president and 
technical director of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. In final stages 
of research on the ointment, controlled tests on 8,000 prisoners 
were conducted. Among one group of 1,054 cases treated 


.not one required a second application, and no cases of skin 


irritation were reported. 


Appealing factors of the new A-200 so far as school doc- 
tors and nurses are concerned is that it is easily applied at 
home, is highly effective in the eradication of parasites and 
their eggs or nits without any allergic manifestations, con- 
tains no poisonous substance, does not permanently stain the 
clothing and can be safely used on children. 


Joint Committee of the N. E. A. and A. M. A. 
HE Committee on Health Problems in Education was cre- 
ated by the National Council of Education at San Fran- 
cisco in July, 1911. In the same year a cooperating com- 
mittee of the American Medical Association was appointed. 
These two committees were soon fused into the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, was Chairman of the Committee from 
ts organization until 1938. When he resigned he was elected 
ip the honorary position of Chairman-Emeritus. 

At the annual meeting in Des Moines in July, 1921, the 
Health Committee of the National Council of Education was 
formally adopted by the National Education Association and 
in cooperation with the corresponding committee of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association became the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the National , Education 
Association and American Medical Association. 

On the resignation of Dr. Wood, the committee was reor- 

ized in 1939-40 and the name was changed to the Joint 
Committee of the N.E.A. and A.M.A. Dr. Charles C. Wilson, 
Hartford, Connecticut, and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was elected chairman and served in that capacity for 
five years being succeeded by Dr. Thurman B. Rice, the pres- 
ent chairman. 

Education and health officials, child health organizations, 
and many other organizations and individuals in our own and 
other countries have turned to this committee for informa- 
tion, advice, and leadership relating to literature and stand- 
ards dealing with many phases of the health conditions and 
health programs of schools. 

The Joint Committee of the N.E.A. and A.M.A. is striving 
earnestly to give constructive service in proposing optimum 
essentials, in clarifying health procedures, in conducting re- 
search, in preparing reports, and disseminating knowledge 
for conserving and improving the health of school children 
and of teachers. 

Briefly Dr. Rice recently said the function of the committee 
was to seek to arrange for the best possible coordination of 
the teaching and medical professions in the teaching and prac- 
tice of health in the schools. 

Frequently the Committee has sponsored symposiums on 
school health problems at meetings of the A.M.A. and the 
American Association for School Administrators. 

Since 1912 the following reports have been published: 
Country Schoolhouses, The Health Chart Set, Minimum 
Health Requirements for Rural Schools, Health Essentials for 
Rural School Children, The Teacher's Part in Social Hygiene, 
Daylight in the Schoolroom, Health Improvement in Rural 
Schools, Health Service in City Schools of the United States, 
Ventilation of School Buildings, Conserving the Sight of 
School Children, The Deafened Schocl Child, Health Educa- 
tion, Health Inspection of School Children, School Health 
Principles, Home and School Cooperation for the Health of 


~ School Children, Open-Air Classrooms, Mouth Health for 


School Children, Mental Hygiene in the Classroom, The Nurse 
in the School, Educational and Health Aspects of School 
Lunches, Sanitary Requirements for School Lunches, Schedule 
Fatigue in School Children, Health Education—A Guide for 
Teachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools and Institu- 
tions for Teacher Education. 


The present personnel of the Joint Committee is as follows: 
REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: 


Thurman B. Rice, 3167 North Delaware St., Indianapolis, 
Ind., Chairman.* 

W. W. Bauer, Director Bureau of Health Education, 
A.M.A., 535 North Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

Albert J. Chesley, Minnesota Department of Health, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

og G. Giddings, Jr., 478 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, 

a. 
George M. Lyon, Huntington, W. Va. 
REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL EpucaTION ASSOCIATION : 

Louis R. Burnett, Board of School Commissioners, 3 East 
25th St., Baltimore 18, Md. (1949) 

Anne S. Duggan, Director of Physical Education, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Texas. (1945) 

Bernice Moss, Instructor, School of Public Health, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif. (1948) 


* 1944, 
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Additions to Association Committees 
The following additions have been reported by Presi- 
dent Hughes for Standing and President’s Committees 
for 1944-45. The first listings of committees with a 
statement of their functions appeared in the September 
issue of the Journal, pp. 381-383, 417. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
Honor Award Committee 


Term 
District Expires 
Cobb, Louise, University of 
California, Berkeley ......................-- Southwest 1946 
Motion Picture (Visual Education) Committee 
Representing 


Bernhard, Frederica, University of 
California, Berkeley ........ Women’s Athletics 1946 
Gilman, Sidney, Miami University, 
Men’s Athletics 1945 
Paterson, Ann, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio....Women’s Physical 1945 
Education 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEES 
The Role of Recreation in Total Fitness 
Meyer, Harold, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 
Edgren, H. D., United Service Organizations, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Physical Fitness Tests 

Esslinger, A. A., Reconditioning Division, Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Rodgers, Elizabeth, State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York. 

Minnegan, Donald, State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland. 

Boynton, Brenda, Room 709, Maritime Building, Office 
of Surgeon General, Washington 25, D. C. 


Minimum. Standards 
Abernathy, Ruth, State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, New York. 
McMurray, Roy, Public Schools, Saginaw, Michigan. 


Administrative Committee for McKenzie Memorial 
Mueller, Grover, Board of Education, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Chairman. 
Nash, Jay B., New York University, New York City. 
Pritzlaff, A. H., Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 


N. P. Neilson, Director, Department of Health and Physical 
Education, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. (1946) 
Willis A. Sutton,** 930 Drewry St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
White House Conference on Rural Education 

HE first White House Conference on Rural Education 

was held on October 3-5. Two hundred thirty invited 
delegates attended from 43 states. -Laymen «and “educators 
in attendance predicted that the deliberations of this conference 
would chart the course of rural education for at least a 
decade. The volume of proceedings will be ready for nation- 
wide distribution, study, and use by the middle of this month. 

Health education, physical education, and recreation were 
repeatedly referred to and discussed in the deliberations of 
the conference. The fact that Selective Service reports had 
revealed a rejection rate among 18- and 19-year-olds of 41.1 
per cent for farmers as compared to 25.4 per cent for all 
occupations was stressed frequently and served as a basis for 
discussing the health needs of rural youth. 

The Executive Secretary represented the A.A.H.P.E.R. at 
the Conference, was named as one of the twenty-six honorary 


** He has requested that mail be addressed to him in care 
of the Georgia Education Association, Walton Building, At- 


lanta 3, Georgia. 
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chairmen, served on a committee that formulated an educa- 
tional program for community living, and served as official 
timekeeper of the conference. 


Corressondence and Extension Courses 

oe shames for information on correspondences and exten- 

sion courses in health education and/or physical educa- 
tion, particularly correspondence courses, are being received. 
With the return of more veterans many requests are antici- 
pated. Those schools and colleges which provide for such 
work are requested to send information to the National Office 
so that it may be compiled into reference material for all 


.these requests. 


Social Hygiene and the P. T. A. 


: IN A resolution of the board of managers of the National 


Congress of Parents and Teachers a program of social 
hygiene instruction in the public schools is recommended “to 
begin with the preschool child, continue throughout public 
school training, and carry over into the education of adults, 
particularly parents.” 

The Congress also advised Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Public Health Service, that it supports 
the efforts of federal, state, and local educational authorities 
to institute such a program. The Congress believes that the 
program will help in “providing adequate juvenile protection, 
preventing the spread of venereal infection and providing 
more adequate personal, family, and community living.” 


Surplus Property Act of 1944 

we the enactment by Congress of H.R. 5125 (Surplus 

Property Act) provision is made for the disposition of 
surplus Government property and plants. The bill was signed 
by the President on October 3. It embodies a number of basic 
principles which have application to education. In fact the 
bill as finally passed permits the administration of the act to 
be extremely favorable to public education. The bill fails to 
authorize the transfer of surplus materials without cost to 
education but the following principles are written into the law: 
(a) priority schools; (b) leasing at low cost to schools; (c) 
reduced sales price as determined by expected public services 
to be divided from the use of surplus materials; and (d) 


‘need. 


“The Act establishes a Surplus Property Board in the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization which ‘shall have general super- 
vision and direction . . . over (1) the care and handling and 
disposition of surplus property, and (2) the transfer of sur- 
plus property between Government agencies.’ 

“One of the duties of the Board is to ‘prescribe regulations 
for the disposition of surplus property to States and their 
political subdivisions and instrumentalities, and to tax-sup- 
ported and non-profit institutions.’ 


“The term ‘tax-supported institution’ is defined as ‘any 
scientific, literary, educational, public health, or public welfare 
institution which is supported in whole or in part through the 
use of funds derived from taxation by the United States, or 
by any State or political subdivision thereof.’ 

“The disposal of surplus property to ‘States and political 
subdivisions and instrumentalities thereof’ is given priority 
over all other disposals except transfers from one Government 
agency to others. 

“Whenever the Government agency authorized to dispose of 
any property finds that it has no commercial value or that the 
cost of its care and handling. and disposition would exceed 
the estimated proceeds, the agency is authorized to donate 
such property to any institution supported by the Federal 
Government or any State or local government, or to any non- 
profit educational or charitable organization.” 

Complete copies of H.R. 5125 may be secured from the 
Documents Room, Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 


‘ State Representatives to Assembly 
? THE title page of the Journal are listed in each issue 
the names of the State Representatives to the National 
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Assembly. The national office is dependent on 
state association officers to keep this page up t 


the help from 


© date, 
states do not publish newsletters and a few others “. 


to report elections and appointments. The 
representatives to the National Assembly is dependent “ca 


number of A.A.H.P.E.R. memberships. The officj 

of each state is listed on page 363 of the Sesame! “a 
issue of the Journal. Will state officers please notify th : 
tional office when any changes are to be noted on Pi, 
page? = 


Four Significant Publications 

HREE timely and significant publications have recent| 

been issued by the Educational Policies Commission of pe 
N. E. A. and a fourth one by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. All may be secured by writi 
: ae E. A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 

No doubt one of the most important publications issyeq by 
the Educational Policies Commission during its nine years of 
work is Education for All American Youth. The bulk of the 
volume is devoted to a concrete and fairly detailed description 
of three sample educational programs projected five years 
after the cessation of hostilities, one for Farmville, a rural 
community; one for American City, an urban community ; 
and one for a state program for the education of youth. This 
volume also outlines two directions for the advancement of 
secondary education in America, one through an adequately 
financed program from local, state, and federal sources and 
the other a federalized youth program operated and financed 
from Washington. The cost per copy is $1.00. 

A Program for the Education of Returning Veterans con- 
tains a brief digest of the main points of Public Law 346, 
popularly known as the G. I. Bill of Rights. It presents a 
program for state and city school systems and for colleges 
and universities whereby they may study the responsibilities 
which this law has placed upon them. The cost is 10 cents, 


Let’s Look at Education and the People’s Peace outlines 
the Commission’s program for making education contribute to 
the winning and the keeping of peace. It takes the form of 
a series of forty excellent cartoons with a minimum of read- 
ing text. Single copies may be secured for 10 cents. 


Planning for American Youth is a summary of Education 
for All American Youth, It presents in pictorial, graphic, and 
outline form an educational program for youth of secondary- 
school age. Single copies may be secured from the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals of the N. E. A. 
for twenty-five cents. 


Resolutions 
LL officers, committee members, section officers, repre- 
sentatives of affiliated organizations, in fact, all members 
of the A.A.H.P.E.R., who have resolutions which merit con- 
sideration by the National Resolutions Committee are asked 
to send them to Ima James, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, chairman of the committee. It is hoped that 
the Resolutions Committee will become a year-round fune- 
ioning committee which can study the relative merits of many 


proposals and prepare many of its resolutions before con- 
ference time. 


Military Training 

TF REPORTS are reliable, legislation relating to universal 

military training is destined for early consideration by the 
79th Congress which reconvenes next month. This subject 
and the course of action to be followed in treating it deserve 
an important place in the thinking and discussion of our entire 
membership. Since this will be legislation which will un- 
doubtedly affect public education regardless of its final form, 
as a profession we must not do a notable job of tripping our- 
selves over our own feet. Some condition of agreement, some 
united decision, should be established to help prevent con- 
fusion that might prevail. 


The membership is referred to the following references: 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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1. “We All Believe in Preparedness—An Editorial”; “The 
Case for Peacetime Conscription” ; “The Case Against Peace- 
ee Conscription,” Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ie November, 1944, pp. 177, 179-182. 

: 2, Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
principals, November, 1944. 

3, “Permanent Conscription?” Journal of the N. E. A, 
May, 1944. ” 

4. “Military Training in the Schools,” Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, October, 1940, p. 478. 

5, Editorial in this issue by Dr. Brace. é 

Those individuals caring to express an opinion are urged 
to correspond with Mr. A. H. Pritzlaff, Board of Education, 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, who is Chairman of the 
National Legislative Committee. 


Nominations Solicited 

RESIDENT Hughes and the presidents of the six district 
iis have appointed the following persons as mem- 
bers of the Nominating Committee for 1944-45: 

Central: Clare Small, University of Colorado, Denver. 

Eastern: C. Walter Kadel, Public Schools, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Midwest: C. O. Jackson, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Northwest: H. S. Hoyman, University of Oregon, Eugene. 

Southern: Jessie R. Garrison, State Education Department, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

Southwest: Verne S. Landreth, State Education Depart- 
ment, Sacramento, California. 

Chairman: Walter A. Cox, Springfield College, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Members of the Association are invited by Chairman Cox 
to send their nominations for President-Elect to their respec- 
ive district representatives on the Committee or to the 
Chairman by January 1. 


Southern District + 
Association News 


By Grace Fox 
Florida State College for Women 
Tallahassee, Florida 
ALABAMA... By Emma D. Dillon 

Miss Ruth Reid of Valdosta, Georgia, is a new member of 
the Physical Education Department at Auburn. She was a 
member of the staff at G.S.C.W. before coming to Auburn. 

Miss Olga Bibza, head of the Dance Department, and the 
Dance Club presented a program recently in Auburn. The 
program consisted of the following dances: “Artist’s Life,” 
music by Straus; “Can-Can,” music by Weingorten; “Czar- 
das-Fantasia,” music by Flegle; “Swing and Sway,” music 
by Newman; “Sheep and Goat,” music by Guin; and “Swan,” 
music by Saint Saens. The dances were choreographed by 
Miss Bibza. 

Alabama State College for Women in cooperation with the 
State Department of Education and the National Recreation 
Association conducted a Recreation Training Institute on the 
campus during the month of October. The departments of Art, 
Music, Speech, Sociology, and Health and Physical Education 
were the local sponsors. 

Miss Marjorie Brabston, graduate of the Department of 
Health and Physical Education at Alabama State College for 
Women has accepted the position of Health Education 
Director at the Y.W.C.A. in Birmingham. 

Miss Margaret Barfield has been appointed instructor in 
physical education, succeeding Miss Edith Vaughan at Judson 
College. Miss Barfield is a graduate of Florida State College 
for Women; she has served as counselor at Camp Deerwoode, 
Brevard, North Carolina, and as director of recreation at 
Lakeland, Florida. Miss Ladean Small, a graduate of Judson 
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in the class of 1944, has returned to the College as assistant 
in physical education. 

The annual tennis singles tournament at Judson College 
began October 10 with twenty-one contestants. Approximately 
sixty-five students are playing hockey. The hockey season 
continues until November 18, when a full day is devoted to 
activities pertaining to this sport. On this occasion the final 
matches are played by the class teams. 

On December 14, the Alabama Tuberculosis X-ray Unit will 
visit Judson College to make examinations of each student. 
Later the unit will reray the indicated students by means of 
a portable x-ray unit, making 14” by 17” films. This service 
will complete a comprehensive health examination in our 
College. 


GEORGIA 5 ees By Thomas E. McDonough 

The Atlanta Teachers’ Association Workshop was held 
October 24-27 at the O’Keefe Junior High School.:The work- 
shop’s main theme was health education. As a result of the 
conference specific recommendations were submitted for the 
improvement of health programs in the Atlanta schools. Dr. 
L. D. Haskew, Department of Education, Emory University, 
directed the workshop. He was assisted by twenty con- 
sultants drawn from national, regional, state, and municipal 
governmental and private agencies. 

Miss Dorothy Alexander directed a three-day Physical 
Education Conference and demonstration for. the Atlanta 
Association for Childhood Education October 19-21. The 
study course was called “Physical Fitness Through Rhythm.” 

Dr. Gertrude Manchester, Director of Physical Education, 
Georgia State College for Women, was recently appointed 
chairman of the Recreation Leadership Committee of the 
Georgia Volunteer War Services and Civilian. Defense. ° 

The Executive Committee of the Georgia state association, 
held its fall meeting at the Atlanta Athletic Club, October 14. 
Plans were formulated for the promotion of the following 
projects: (1) the National Association membership drive, 
(2) the sponsorship of a campaign to encourage a health ex- 
amination and follow-up for every Georgia school child, (3) 
the promotion of sport spectacles by high schools, and col- 
leges of the state, (4) publicity campaign involving news- 
papers, magazines, and radio. 

The Fulton County Physical Education Teachers held an 
in-service training meeting at the Fulton High School, At- 
lanta, Georgia, October 14. Mrs. W. J. Webb, Director of 
Health Education, Fulton County Schools, presided. Miss 
Emory Rose Wood, Miss Edith McCallie, and Miss Elizabeth 
Boykin, physical education instructors in the county, were in 
charge of the demonstration. Thomas E. McDonough, Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, Emory University, acted as 
summarizer. 

Mr. Charles M. Graves, Federal Security Agency, Atlanta, 
Georgia, served as a member of the Conference Committee 
which sponsored the Second Annual Southeastern Industrial 
Recreation Conference, Birmingham, Alabama, October 12, 
13, 1944. 

Lt. H. E. Kenney, Director of Physical Training, Sixth 
Naval District, former Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, recently visited the Navy V-12 
Units at Mercer, Georgia Tech, and Emory Universities. Lt. 
Kenney’s article “Postwar Interest in College and High 
School Wrestling” was published in the October issue of the 
Southern Coach and Athlete. 

Mr. Edward Shea, Emory University, and Mr. Fred 
Lanoue and Mr. Lynn Keyes, Georgia Tech, attended the 
Southeastern Meeting of the A.A.U. at Birmingham, Sept. 
30. Mr. Shea was elected Vice President, Chairman of the 
regional swimming committee, and was appointed as a dele- 
gate to attend the National A.A.U. Meeting at Washington 
in December. 


Mr. Charles Brown and Miss Helen Wadsworth are spon- 


soring a well rounded program of health, physical education, 
and recreation at the Druid Hills High School, De Kalb 
County. New innovations this fall include the introduction of 
six-man football and the sponsorship of a Teen-Age Club. 
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HONOR ROLL 

Teacher . Education Institutions With 100 Per Cent 

Enrollment of All Major Students in 
the A.A.H.P.E.R. 

The following teacher-education institutions have 
achieved 100 per cent enrollment. Others will be in- 
cluded in future additions to this list as reports are re- 
ceived. 

School Membership Chairman 
Texas State College for Women, 

Austin, Texas 
College of Idaho, Department of 

Physical Education for Women, 

Caldwell, Idaho 
Alabama College, State College 

for Women, Montevallo, Alabama 
Kansas State Teachers College, De- 

partment of Physical Education for 

Women, Pittsburg, Kansas Lucille Hatlestad 
The Woman’s College of the University 

of North Carolina, Greensboro, 

North Carolina Mary C. 


Anne Schley Duggan 


Mrs. Marian Ritchie 


Margaret McCall 


Coleman 


SOUTH CAROLINA : , By Julia H. Post 

Mr. D. G. Phillips, Erskine College, is the new state direc- 
tor, succeeding Mr. A. P. McLeod who is now in Florida. 
New staff members at Winthrop College are Miss Adelaide 
Swallow of Painted Post, N. Y., who is instructor of the 
dance, and Miss Ann Bull of Columbia, S. C., instructor of 
tennis and goli. 

Marguerite Mochel is at Limestone College as instructor of 
the dance. 


TEXAS ne By Maybelle Tinkle 

A new course of study in health and physical education for 
junior and senior high school boys and girls in Texas was 
written this summer at a workshop conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. This project was sponsored and financially 
backed by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Those who guided the project were Dr. J. G. 
Umstattd, Dr. D. K. Brace, Dr. Aileen Carpenter, and Mr. 
C. J. Alderson, University of Texas; Mrs. S. B. Culpepper, 
Jr., Consultant in Health and Physical Education of the State 
Department of Education; Miss Frances Wayman, Super- 
visor of Health and Physical Education, Fort Worth, Public 
Schools, and some thirty-five outstanding teachers from all 
over the state. 

The project started July 6 and lasted until August 27. 
Twenty health units and thirty-nine physical education units 
were drawn up. “Let’s Cooperate,” “Let’s Be Comfortable,” 
and “Let’s Be Attractive” were some of the topics developed. 

One copy will be sent to each school in the state, but addi- 
tional copies may be had on request from Mrs. S. B. Cul- 
pepper, Jr., Consultant in Health’ and Physical Education, 
State Department of Education, Austin, Texas. This bulletin 
was scheduled to be printed November 1. 

Nominations for officers of the 1945-46 Texas Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation are Mr. P. 
C. Cobb, Director of Athletics, Dallas Public Schools, Presi- 
dent-Elect; Miss Sue Rainey, University Junior High School, 
Austin, Vice President; and Mr. Gilbert L. Hermance, Rice 
Institute, Houston, Secretary-Treasurer. These were nomin- 
ated by a committee composed of Mrs. Mattie Sorenson, 
Texas Technological: College, Lubbock, Chairman; Miss Eliz- 
abeth McGuire, State Health Department, Austin; and Mr. 
S. W. McKewen, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 
Nacogdoches. 

Miss Mary Frances Hill, Physical Training Department, 


University of Texas, is the new membership chairman of the | 


Texas Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. She was appointed by Dr. Donnie Cotteral, 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, who will 
assume presidency of the association December 1. 


Northwest District 
« Association News 


By Mary G. Hutchinson 


University of Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 


WASHINGTON 

The Physical Education Department at Washington State 
College has been given the status of a School of Physical 
Education. The Board of Regents approved the advancement 
on the recommendation of President E. O. Holland, effective 
September 16. 

Athletic Director J. F. Bohelr was advanced from depart. 
ment head to administrative director of the new school. The 
new school will have two departments. Major H. H. House 
on military leave, will head the department of physical educa. 
tion for men and Miss Helen Smith will be head of the ¢. 
partment for women. 

Major House has recently been assigned to a post of con. 
siderable responsibility in rehabilitation work at Fort Lewis 

Major Robert Neilson is the most recent staff member on 
‘military leave, making the ninth to enter military service from 
the men’s physical education department at Washington State 
College. Major Neilson is attached to the medical corps jg 
rehabilitation work. 

The Olympia Y.W.C.A. has selected as their new physical 
director, Mrs. Jean Alwood. She will also assist Morris 
Pease with the swimming program. Mr. Pease is director of 
the local Y.M.C.A. 

Joining the health education staff of the Spokane Y.W.CA. 
is Mrs. Margaret Harmon Griffin. Formerly she was director 
of physical education at Creston High School in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

OREGON 

The State Department of Education has recently received a 
grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Mr. Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction has selected Miss Helen F. Dempster to be Super- 
visor of Special Health Instruction Projects for the State 
Department. In 1943-44 Miss Dempster was Consultant for 
the Community Health Service Project conducted by the 
State of Michigan Department of Public Instruction. 


The State Recreation Committee of Oregon met at Port- 
land recently to discuss a plan for a permanent state-wide 
recreation program. The Committee was addressed by Sher- 
wood Cates, Director of Recreation, Community War 
Services, Federal Security Agency. Oregon is among twenty- 
three states which have had state recreational committees the 
past few years. The Oregon State Recreation Committee was. 
formed in 1941. 

Lt. Pete Miller, instructor of physical education on leave of 
absence from Pacific University, has been appointed Assistant 
Recreation and Welfare Officer for the 13th Naval District 
He has been assigned to organize a sub-division for the 
Oregon Area with the headquarters at Portland. 

Oswald G. Gates, Acting Head of Men’s Physical Educa 
tion at Pacific University, is also acting Director of Recrea 
tion for the Community Recreation Program at Forest Grove. 

The Girls’ Section of the Bulletin published by the Oregon 
High School Activities Association is being edited by Miss 
Janet Woodruff of the University of Oregon. 


Leslie E. Grant, instructor in the Medford school system 
has accepted a position as assistant Boy Scout Executive at 
Bellingham, Washington. Norman Sting will replace him and 
become the head of the junior high physical education depart 
ment in the Medford schools. Ray Henderson who has beef 
on leave in Washington, D. C., will assist Mr. Sting. 
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National Section on + 
» Women’s Athletics 


By Phyllis Van Vleet 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
Ruth White Fink and Martha Gable were elected by ballot 
as members-at-large to the Executive Committee from the 


islative Board. 
Legislative bo 


The following changes in address are reported for these 
members of the Legislative Board: 

Florence Hupprich, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Dorthalee Horne, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
* 


Under the leadership of Florence Dix, the N.S.W.A. had a 


"section meeting on women’s athletics at the Southern Section 


of the California Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation meeting in November. 
* 


The following changes have been made in state repre- 
sentative personnel. 

California (Southern) : Lucille Verhulst has resigned having 
recently been elected President of the California State Asso- 
ciation. 

Florida: Martha Moore has resigned. 

Iowa: Mrs. Wilma Kerr Smith, Iowa City High School, 
Iowa City. 

Minnesota: Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf College, Northfield. 

Nebraska: Margery Kuplic, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln. 

North Dakota: Charlotte Graichen, Penn. 

Tennessee: Helen Watson, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. 

: * * 

A series of radio programs in Philadelphia promoting sports 
for ‘girls and women has featured Lt. Patty Berg—golf, Lt. 
Helen Marlow—tennis, Donna Atwood, star of Ice Capades; 
Mrs. Sara McNeil, Chief of the Philadelphia Department of 
Public Welfare; Mrs. Edwin F. Yarnell, President of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers; Mrs. Ernes- 
tine Bayer, President of Philadelphia Women’s Rowing Asso- 
ciation; Joan McCracken, star of “Bloomer Girl’; Mary K. 
Browne, former U. S. tennis champion, now with the Red 
Cross overseas; Mary Hardwick, British tennis champion; 
Dorothy Germain, Western Amateur Golf champion; and local 
high school participants in field hockey, basketball, softball, 


volleyball. 


State Representatives are urged to refer to the schedule in 
the September Bulletin sent by Alfreda Mosscrop and to send 
in news promptly. 

Letters have been mailed to all NSWA State Representa- 
tives urging that NSWA materials be exhibited at all con- 
ferences and meetings, and suggesting that local radio sports- 
casters be approached with the idea of setting up regular 
sports features for women and girls, The Chairman of Public 
Relations has radio scripts available, and suggestions for as- 
sembly programs on sports. Also, attention is called to the 
importance of making NSWA services known to industrial 
concerns which conduct recreation and sports programs for 
women. 

The Marine Corps Women’s Reserve has adopted the Stand- 

ards and Practices in Women’s Athletics as set up by the 


-NSWA. 


* 
Many members have experienced delays in receiving guides 
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ordered from the National Office. This-is due to the fact that. 
Barnes has had difficulty in, shipping orders to the Washington 
office but they have promised that orders will be sent to the 
Washington office as promptly as possible. 

ok * * 


Martha Gable, Chairman of Public Relations, announces that 
the flyer “National Section on Women’s Athletics at your 
Service” is nearing completion. Copies will be mailed to each 
State Representative as soon as they come off the press. 

The following are two of the special publications of the 
NSWA: 

History and Function of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics by Eline Von Borries; 35 pages; 25c; $2.50 per 
dozen. 

The Girl’s Athletic Association Handbook—information on 
the organization of a GAA with all the ramifications thereof; 
20 pages; 25c; $2.50 per dozen. 

The above may be obtained from the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, 

* 

The Northeast Field Hockey Association Sectional Tourna- 
ment was held at St. Agnes School in Albany on November 
18, 19. The Tri-State Field Hockey Association was hostess 
for the occasion. Teams from Boston, Stuyvesant, Long Is- 
land, New York, and Tri-State were represented. 

* * 

The Philadelphia Field Hockey Association played a league 
schedule every Sunday afternoon. Eight teams participated. 
On November 5 an All-Philadelphia team played an All-West 
New Jersey team.. The All-Philadelphia first and reserve 
teams played the All-College teams on Sunday, December 3, 
at the Philadelphia Cricket Club. 

The Philadelphia Board of Women’s Basketball Officials held 
its annual interpretive game on Saturday, December 9, at 
West Philadelphia Catholic High School for Girls. In addi- 
tion to rules discussion, offensive and defensive plays were 
demonstrated. 


Central District + 
« Association News 


By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa 


Southwest High School in St. Louis has reorganized its 
health education course. Instead of meeting once a week for 
the first four semesters, the health education class is now 
given during the first semester the student is in school. The 
class meets daily, and is taught by the physical education 
teachers. The boys and girls are in classes together. The 
second semester is given over entirely to physical education 
which also meets daily. For the remaining six semesters the 
physical education class meets twice a week. 

Mr. Don Ashley has been added to the physical education 
staff of Southwest High School. He is also coaching the 
football team. 

Jefferson City has employed a teacher to devote full time to 
physical education in the elementary grades for the year 1944- 
45, according to Superintendent Wade C. Fowler. Miss Alice 
Hays of Tipton, Missouri, former teacher in the schools of 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, has been appointed to this position. 

Sports Ability, General Ability, and Swimming tests, sup- 
plemented by a questionnaire were given all Lindenwood girls 
this fall to assist the instructors in guiding the students into 
activities of interest as well as of greatest benefit to them. 
The program has been well received by the students. 

At the request of Dr. John Thomas, Director of the Music 
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Department, and his ‘staff, the physical education department 
has planned a rhythmic course for music students. This is an 
experimental course, with the objective of assisting the music 
student to feel the rhythm that she so adeptly plays with her 
hands. ~The class will also experience simple creative work 
during the year. 

Tentative hockey games are scheduled with Harris Teachers 
College and Marysville College, with perhaps Fontbonne Col- 
lege participating late in November. The climax of the hockey 
season is a game on Thanksgiving morning between the fresh- 
men and upperclassmen. 

The riding ring has been enlarged and landscaped. There 
are two additional asphalt tennis courts for all-weather play 
this year. The increased interest in tennis necessitated this 
addition. 

A new dance studio, seventy-five by seventy-five, has been 
added to the physical education facilities at Stephens College. 
Mrs. Mary Standring Adair and Miss Jean Bliss are in charge 
of this program. Miss Camilla Neilson of New York has 
been added to the staff as an assistant in ballroom dance and 
swimming. Miss Ann Casey, one of the upper ten in young 
women golfers in the country, has been added to the staff as 
golf instructor. 

The recreation division of the’ college held a big tennis court 
dance with over nine hundred attending during the evening. 
Another big Hallowe’en Dance was held. A loud speaker 
system and lights have been placed over the concrete tennis 
court area so that outside dances may be held in the fall and 
spring. 

New to the faculty of Sumner High School for negroes in 
St. Louis is Mrs. Lillian Wade, graduate of Howard Univer- 
sity in physical education with a master’s degree from the 
University of Michigan. She formerly taught at Bluefield 
State College, Bluefield, West Virginia. 

Classes in physical fitness are held daily at Sumner and 
are rendering a great service in preparing the youth of that 
school for induction and better health. 


IOWA By M. Gladys Scott 

Mr. W. H. McFarland, formerly superintendent of schools 
in Mt. Ayr, is now in the State Department of “Public In- 
struction, and in that position serves as supervisor of physical 
education. He is assisting with the work of the committee on 
the new state syllabus for girls’ physical education. Members 
of the general committee for the bulletin are: Chairman, Dr. 
Germaine Guiot, Iowa State College; Dr. Monica Wild, Iowa 
State Teachers College; Mrs. Jane Harris, Sioux City; Dr. 
Elizabeth Halsey, University of Iowa; Mrs. Frances Shep- 
herd, Guthrie Center; and Mr. W. H. McFarland. 


Chairmen of the subcommittees assisting with the work are: 
Team Sports: Dorothy Michel, State Teachers College; Indi- 
vidual and Dual Sports: Margaret Mordy, University of Iowa; 
Rhythmic Activities: Ruth Hassinger, Iowa State College; 
Stunts and Tumbling: Mrs. Lloyd Duke, Dubuque: Bod: Con- 
ditioning: Ella May Small, University of lowa; Games: Dor- 
othy Humiston, State Teachers College; Co-recreation: Mar- 
jorie Lathlaw, Waterloo; Additional Activities: Mrs. Theresa 
Anderson, Des Moines. 


New members of the Women’s Physical Education Depart- 
ment at the University of Iowa include, Margaret Poley, on 
leave from the University of Colorado for the year; Frances 
Burns, from Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina; 
Carol Dunger, formerly supervisor of elementary school phys- 
ical education in Marshalltown, Iowa. In the University High 
School is Jean Bontz who was in Webster Groves, Missouri, 
last year, and in the University Elementary School, Gwen 
Smith from San Marcos, ‘Texas. , 

New teachers in the Iowa City schools include Mrs. Wilma 
Smith in the high school and Irene Waters, supervisor in the 
elementary schools. Mrs. Smith is state representative for 
the, N.S.W.A. 

The executive committee of the State Girls’ Athletic Asso- 
ciation is being reorganized this fall since most of the officers 
have left the state. Mrs. Wilma Smith of Iowa City has 
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accepted the secretary’s position in the Association, and th 
other officers will be elected at the annual meeting jn De 
Moines. 


MINNESOTA ‘ By Mercedes Gugisber 

A series of twelve conferences on health and physj te 

Physical edy- 
cation was conducted by the State Department of Education 
during the month of September. Nearly nine hundred health 
and physical education teachers attended these Conferences 
The attendance represents an increase of twenty-six per cent 
over the attendance at the conferences held during 1943 
Harold K. Jack, Supervisor of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, and James H. Witham, Health Consultant, in the State 
Department of Education conducted the meetings and were 
assisted by about 60 teachers over the state. 

The new health education program for Minnesota was pre- 
sented and the latest materials in teaching physical education 
were presented and demonstrated. Teachers attending the con. 
ference were given a complete pack of plysical education ma- 
terials which were developed during the past summer by the 
State Department of Education. : 

Miss Gertrude Baker has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence from the University of Minnesota to study at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. In her absence, Miss Helen M. Starr 
is acting director of the Department of Physical Education for 
Women. 

James Witham is the Health Consultant in the State De. 
partment of Education. He has been given a leave from 
Bemidji State Teachers College. 

Wesley P. Cushman is now in the Navy with a commission 
of lieutenant (j.g.). At present he is located at Norfolk, 
Mr. Cushman was a member of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education at Mankato State Teachers College. 

Rocelia Rud has left Crookston to join the staff in Duluth. 
She was the Secretary-Treasurer of the Western Division. 

Miss Mabel Shirley of St. Olaf College has been appointed 
state representative of the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics for the next three years. Consequently, she succeeds 
Mercedes Gugisberg as chairman of the Minnesota Board of 
the N.S.W.A. 


The Minnesota Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation met on Thursday, October 26, at the Ryan 
Hotel. Paul Schmidt, Vice President, of Rochester presided. 
Speakers were Dr. Horton C. Hinshaw, of the Mayo Clinic, 
talking on physical fitness, and A. H. Pritzlaff, the director 
of physical education in Chicago. 


KANSAS By Joie Stapleton 

The Kansas Health and Physical Education Association met 
in Topeka, Saturday, October 7, to make plans for the coming 
year. The council members present were L. P. Dittemore, 
Ruth Hoover, Eva Lyman, Mrs. (Caston Washburn) Royer, 
Joie Stapleton, Reginald Strait, and L. P. Washburn. 

Mr. Dittemore’s invitation for the Association to hold its 
State Convention at Topeka on April 6-7 was accepted. The 
program will stress “Signs of the Times for Health and Phys- 
ical Education.” Points of interest and help for the non- 
specialized, physical education teacher, and the recreation work- 
er will be highlighted. The sections on Men’s Health and 
Physical Education, Women’s Health and Physical Education, 
major students, and the non-specialized teacher will be held 
as round-table discussions. The three general assemblies will 
point toward postwar signs for planning. Plan now to attend. 

Physical Education Round Tables of the K.S.T.A. were held 
on November 3-4. The chairmen of the different round tables 
were: Topeka, W. D. Rag; Garden City, Earl Bryan; Salina, 
H. A. Longborg; Pittsburg, Cecil Pryor and Helen Messen- 
ger; Wichita, John Stinson; and Hays, Gerald Travis. 

The State Board of Education has voted a new policy. Ef- 
fective with the 1945 freshman class in Kansas high schools 
every boy and girl shall have at least one year of health and 
physical education. This is a step ir. the direction in which’ 
Kansas health and physical education people are much inter- 
ested. 
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The Planeview-Beechwood Schools of Wichita, report such 
a heavy enrollment that they are having difficulty limiting the 
“+e of the physical education classes. Some classes have an 
wi Iiment of 80. The schools have three new teachers this 
rs Miss Mary Jane Evens in the elementary schools, Mrs. 
eal Herring in the high school, and Miss Catherine Krue- 
- who is teaching physical education part time in the high 
eae Mr. Howard Porter, formerly at the University of 
Kansas, is assisting the elementary teachers with their physical 
education and also conducting the after-school and evening rec- 

i rograms. 

*'P. Salaeere is now the supervisor of health and physical 
education of the Topeka school system; formerly he was super- 
yisor of physical education of the elementary and junior high 
schools. Mrs. Helen Miller is now chairman of the girls’ 
physical education department at Topeka High School. New 
teachers in the Topeka schools include Adrian Miller, chair- 
man of the boys’ physical education department of the Topeka 
high school ; Chester Davenport, high school ; Merton S. Wis- 
ler, Holliday Junior High School ; Marie Bogue and H. R. 
Weller, East Topeka Junior High School. 

Leo J. Green of Kansas City, Kansas, who directed the 
playground program at Kansas City, Kansas, this summer, re- 
ports a highly successful summer program. In spite of limited 
and untrained help, lack of equipment and playfields, lack of 
office space, and uncertain funds, the program made a good 
start with 8, and then later, 14 playfields with 47 leaders. 
Only through the efforts and fine cooperation of parents work- 
ing as playground committees with the directors was this pos- 
sible. The project had the backing of churches, lodges, 
schools, and social welfare organizations of the city. A recrea- 
tion commission was appointed by the mayor and the Parent- 
Teachers Association gave financial as well as other aid. 

Special events that proved highly successful were the weekly 
pony rides, the pet and hobby shows, the square dance club 
that is still functioning weekly, the archery club, a_ tennis 
tournament, a playground pageant, and the lantern and wheel 
parade. 

Swimming sessions held at the Junior College pool, were 
popular. A playground orchestra was organized, twenty-four 
softball teams competed, and handicraft work was a most suc- 
cessful daily activity. Talent from the various playgrounds 
provided a weekly playground broadcast over K.C.K.N. Radio 
Station. 


News from the «+ 
« Dance Section 


By Gertrude Lippincott 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


At a time when war news is filling every newspaper in the 
country, news from the members of the Dance Section is ex- 
tremely slim. This is perhaps to be explained by the fact that 
the dance groups and classes of the majority of colleges and 
high schools are organizing their various activities for the 
winter programs. With the amount of time allowed in most 
educational institutions for work in dance, either curricular 
0 extracurricular, most groups do not have much material 
ready for performances or demonstrations until winter or 
spring, although some of them attempt Christmas performances. 

With this scarcity of news in mind, the Editor turns back 
to some interesting items of the late spring and summer for 
review. The annual University Dance Demonstration of the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association Dance Theatre in New York 
was given in May, with those participating including Brooklyn, 
Mount Holyoke, Swarthmore, and Vassar Colleges. This dem- 
onstration is presented every year by the Dance Teachers’ 
Advisory Committee of the YMHA in an effort to stimulate 
interest in what is going on in the colleges in the field of 
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modern dance and to allow the groups to show their work to 
each other. An important point which was brought out at the 
Symposium following the Demonstration was that the amount 
of time spent on the work presented was extremely small and 
that the college dance groups had accomplished a feat of no 
mean proportions. The symposium was led by Martha Hill of 
New York University and Bennington College and was made 


up of representatives of the dance educators in the Eastern 
District. 
* * * 


From the University of Texas, Shirlee Dodge, instructor 
in dance and former member of the Holm and Graff Dance 
Companies, writes that the year 1943-44 was a full one for the 
Orchesis group. In addition to the two Dance Nights given 
by the Modern Dance Classes, the Dance Group presented a 
demonstration and a concert in the spring which included such 
work as “Concerto Grosso” (Op. No. 6 by Handel), “Three 
Girls He Left Behind Him,” and “Western Star.” The. pro- 
grams were made possible by the cooperation of the Depart- 
ments of Physical Training, Drama, Music, Physical Educa- 
tion, and English. In addition to the dances presented on the 
college campus, the group performed for the community of 
Austin, Texas, on numerous occasions. 

* Ok 


Of interest to the world of dance education during the sum- 
mer months was the annual visit of Hanya Holm to Colorado 
College at Colorado Springs. In ‘cooperation with Martha 
Wilcox, head of Dance at the College, Miss Holm gave a 
summer course, which culminated in the production of her 
new work, “What Dreams May Come.” At the same per- 
formance, Miss Wilcox and Mildred Kaeser produced “For 
Our World,” which expressed the two themes of the grief of 
the world today and an expression of faith in the world of 
tomorrow. 

* * 


Turning to the news of fall activities, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege began its dance season with a program of dances by 
Gertrude Lippincott, given at the college on October 6. Miss 
Lippincott was assisted in her concert by three of the ad- 
vanced students of the Dance Group. As an outgrowth of two 
d-monstrations presented at the YWCA of Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, two apprentice student teachers will conduct recrea- 
tional classes in modern dance for the Business and Industrial 
Girls, for Cadet Nurses, and for housewives. Further activi- 
ties for the fall term include a session at which unfinished 
dances will be presented to a small audience for criticism, and 
a short Christmas program, using carols and Christmas 
legends. 

Modern dance, which was recently introduced at Keuka 
College in a six-weeks course by Barbara Mettler, has now 
become an independent department in the expressive arts divi- 
sion of the curriculum. Keuka College has been expanding 
rapidly during the past years and was looking for significant 
work from growing fields. Working material in modern dance 
was able to meet this need. 


Through the six-weeks introductory course the value of the 
rhythmic approach to body movement as a basic educational 
technique was demonstrated, and the following semester two 
courses were offered: Fundamentals of Body Movement for 
freshmen and sophomores, and Creative Motor Expression for 
juniors and seniors. This year the program has developed 
into a complete dance curriculum open to members of all 
classes. The curriculum includes: Introduction to Dance; 
Dance Technique, Intermediate and Advanced; Dance Com- 
position, Intermediate and Advanced; Dance History and 
Theory; Sound in Relation to Movement; Dance Production; 
and Dance Education. 

A unique aspect of the program at Keuka College is the 
close integration of the Dance and Physical Education De- 
partments, which have their common root in the prerequisite 
course, Fundamentals of Body Movement, the study of the 
basic movement principles, required of all freshmen throughout 
the year as preparation for work in dance and sports. This 
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represents a unified approach to the more highly skilled forms 
of physical activity through the rhythmic element of movement. 
Both the Dance and Physical Education Departments. are 
under the direction of Barbara Mettler. She is assisted by 
Hazel Travers of Vancouver, British, Columbia, who was a 
student at the Mettler Farm Studios in Franklin, New Hamp- 
shire, last summer. 

Directors of the Cadet Nurse Corps, on the lookout for 
valuable material in their program of training for nurses, have 
become interested in. the work from a health standpoint. Now 
Fundamentals of Body Movement is included in the nursing 
program and is required of all student nurses. 

The formation of an evening class for members of the fac- 
ulty stands as a valuable link between the dance and other 
departments and also between staff and students in the under- 
standing of the work and experience with it. 

Members of the Dance Education class, who are preparing 
to teach in the field, assist in the fundamentals and dance 
classes and supplement class work with special individual in- 
struction. Practical work in chosen fields is stressed at Keuka 
College. One of the students in the Dance Department re- 
ceived field period credit for study at the Mettler Farm Stu- 
dios last summer in accordance with the college field plan, 
which provides a summer and winter period for off-campus 
experience. 

The Dance Department gave a demonstration of student 
work on November 11. : 

In closing, the Editor again makes a plea for more news of 
activities of dance clubs and groups, developments in dance 
classes and other items of interest to dance educators. 


Eastern District 
Association News 


By H. Harrison Clarke 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 

Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, was appointed Vice- 
President for Physical Education, to replace Dr. Elmon L. 
Vernier, who resigned to accept a commission in the Army 
of the United States. 

The Executive Committee of the Eastern District Associa- 
tion met in New York City on October 14. Plans were’ pro- 
jected for holding a district convention next Spring. The 
dates were set for April 3, 4 and 5, 1945; Springfield, Mass., 
was selected as the convention city. Put this date on your 
calendar now and plan to attend. Miss Ruth Evans will serve 
as Convention Manager. 

A Resolutions Committee was appointed to receive, review, 
and present approved resolutions to the Legislative Assembly 
of the Eastern District Association. Dr. William Meredith, 
University of Pennsylvania, is chairman of the committee. All 
resolutions must clear this committee; it is suggested that 
they be sent to the committee 30 days before the Convention. 

The following officers for the Student Section were ap- 
pointed by President Ayars: Miss Ann Cameron, Sargent 
College, Advisor to the Chairman; and Miss Helen Russell, 
Smith College, Advisor to the Student Section Secretary. 

A State Presidents’ Committee was appointed to study ways 
and means for developing a closer and mutually more helpful 
relationship between the state associations and the Eastern 
District. The committee personnel consists of Dr. Lloyd 
Jones, Pennsylvania Association; Miss Bessie Rudd, Rhode 
Island Association; and Dr. H. Harrison Clarke, New York 
Association, chairman. 

The Eastern District Association accepted the membership 
quota plan outlined by the A.A.H.P.E.R., and the President- 
Elect, Miss Mazie Scanlan of Atlantic City, N. J., was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Membership Committee. The mem- 
bers of the committee consist of the membership chairmen in 
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each of the states in the Eastern District Association, 


The Second Wartime Conference on School Health Educa. 
tion was held at Commercial High School, New Haven, on 
Friday, October 6. The conference was sponsored by the 
State Department of Education, State Department of Health, 
and the Connecticut Tuberculosis Association. An imposing 
list of speakers participated including: Dr. Dorothy Nyswan- 
der, Inter-American Educational Foundation, Inc.; Dr, CE. 
A. Winslow, Yale University School of Medicine; and Dy 
Mayhew Derryberry, U. S. Public Health Service. ; 
During the summer Dr. C. L. Brownell of Columbia Upj- 
versity was a consultant for the State Department of Educa- 
tion in the preparation of plans for extending and emphasizing 
the program of health and physical education in the state, 
Miss Ruth Evans of Springfield, Mass., and Dr. Brownell] 
spoke at the fall meeting of the Connecticut Physical Educa. 
tion Association, which was held on October 27 in Bridgeport, 


DELAWARE . By George W. Ayars 

A physical education program was conducted in connection 
with the Delaware State Education Association Convention, 
held in Wilmington on October 19-20. John B. Kelly, Chair. 
man of the National Physical Fitness Council, spoke and a 
number of practical demonstrations of physical activity pro- 
grams were given. 

New officers of the Delaware Association, to take office 
January 1, 1945, are: President, George S. Schollenberger, 
High School, Laurel; Vice-President, Beatrice P. Hartshorn, 
University of Delaware, Newark; Treasurer, Mrs, B. Bogart, 
University of Delaware; and Secretary, C. Walter Kadel, 
Wilmington. 


NEW YORK By Alfred G. Andrews 

The annual conference of the New York State Association 
will be held in Syracuse during the last half of Regent’s Week, 
January 25-27, 1945. Henry G. Berberich, Director of Physical 
Education, Syracuse, will act as Convention Manager. Chair- 
men of the various conference committees are as follows: 
Program—Francis J. Moench, Cortland State Teachers Col- 
lege; Exhibits—Millard L. Rogers, Syracuse University; En- 
tertainment—Alfred G. Andrews, Syracuse; Publicity—Mrs. 
Marion Stowell, Syracuse; Registration—Herbert Williamson, 
Valley Stream; Records and Proceedings—Miss Patricia 
Hagman, Albany; Information—Harold Gebhardt, Syracuse; 
Luncheons—Miss Betty Madden, Syracuse; Hospitality—Miss 
Ina Leinonen, Syracuse. 

Other Association committee chairmen recently appointed in- 
clude: William Boyle, Utica, Nominating Committee; Her- 
man J. Norton, Rochester, Auditing Committee; and Julius 
Kuhnert, Mount Vernon, Resolutions Committee. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Elizabeth McHose 

The annual convention of the Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion was held Friday and Saturday, December 8-9, in Pitts- 
burgh, at the Hotel Schenley. 

The Northwestern District Association elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: President, Edward R. 
Abramoski, Erie; Vice President, Harry Dennison, Meadville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Erma Weinheimer, Erie; and President- 
Elect, L. C. Drake, Erie. 

The Central District Association and the Health and Phys- 
ical Education Section, Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, held a joint meeting on Friday, October 13, Lockhaven 
State Teachers College. The program featured an address, 


“The Pennsylvania State Association for Health, Physical 


Education and Recreation in Action,” by Lawrence Walsh, 
President; and demonstrations of soccer-volleyball by William 
Jeffries, Pennsylvania State College, and of testing for physical 
fitness in the secondary schools by Mildred Luch, Pennsylvania 
State College. 

A combined conference of the Western District Association 
and the Pittsburgh city and county health and physical educa- 
tion groups was held Friday, October 13, at the Young Men's 
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’s Hebrew Association, Pittsburgh. Six workshops 
- acted under the general cHairmanship of Harry Dip- 
nh Elementary Health Education, Mildred Bettanfelder, 
airman ; Elementary Physical! Education, Frank Eckl, Chair- 
. Secondary Physical Education for Girls, Ruth Beach 
De. Gwendolyn Drew, Co-chairmen ; Secondary Physical 
Education for Boys, John Browning, Chairman ; Secondary 
Health Education, Mrs. Anna Morland, Chairman; and Recre- 
ation, Marie Monney, Chairman. 
The following persons _ were appointed to serve on t he 
Pennsylvania State Committee on Permanent Historical Rec- 
ords and Exhibits : Minnie L. Lynn, University of Pittsburgh, 
Chairman; Eugene Bischoff, Pennsylvania State College; Fred 
Foertsch, Philadelphia; Minerva Stern, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown. 
The first Institute on Health and Human Relations at the 
Pennsylvania State College was held July 18 and 19, under 
the sponsorship of the Division of Health Education, Pennsyl- 
yania Department of Health, in cooperation with the School 
of Physical Education and Athletics and the Extension Services 


of the Pennsylvania State College. It was attended by nearly - 


three hundred persons. . 

The Philadelphia Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and recreation held its first meeting on October 19 at 
the University of Pennsylvania. The guest speakers were: 
Col. Leonard G. Rowntree, Chief of Medical Division, U. S. 
Selective Service; Dr. William L. Hughes, Columbia Univer- 
sity, President of the A.A.H.P.E.R.; and Dr. John B. Kelly, 
Director, National Physical Fitness Council. 

The Philadelphia Board of Women’s Basketball Officials has 
announced its annual Interpretive Game for Saturday, Decem- 
ber 9, 9:30 a.M., at West Catholic Girls’ High School, Phila- 
delphia. 

The U. S. Public Health Service in cooperation with the 
University of Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia Board of 
Education sponsored a second course in Health and Human 
Relations in Philadelphia during July. Thirty-five members 
of Philadelphia school personnel attended, plus representatives 
of departments of education and departments of health from 
Oregon, Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Alabama, and 
North Dakota. 


RHODE ISLAND By John H. Osterberg 

The Rhode Island Association held an institute meeting on 
October 26 in Providence. Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, spoke on “Relaxation and 
Physiotherapy.” 

The newly elected officers of the Association are: President, 
John R. Rudert, Lakewood; President-Elect, Martha Jones, 
Pawtucket; Vice President for Health, Mary D. Ziesenitz, 
Providence; Vice President for Physical Education, A. Victor 
Skonberg, Providence; Vice President for Recreation, Rev. 
William Delaney, Catholic Youth Organization, Providence; 
Treasurer, William Sloane, Providence; Recording Secretary, 
Alice M. Forsell, Providence; and Corresponding Secretary, 
John H. Osterberg, Providence. 


MASSACHUSETTS . By Marjorie S. Perkins 

The officers of the Massachusetts State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation met in President 
Walke’s office at the Sargent College in Cambridge on the 
afternoon of October 19. 

A discussion was held as to ways and means of increasing 
the membership of the state association, and creating interest 
and activity. Letters are to be sent to the supervisors of 
health and physical education in the state asking them to urge 
their teachers to join their state association. As a further 


_ means of building up the membership and promoting interest 


in the association, the following zone chairmen are to be con- 
tacted to advance interest and activity in their districts: 

Zone 1, Berkshire, Miss Beth Weston, State Teachers Col- 
lege, North Adams. 

Zone 2, Connecticut Valley, Mr. Louis K. Appel, Director 
of Physical Education, Public Schools, Holyoke. 
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Zone 3, Worcester, Mr. Melvin Clevitt. 

Zone 4, Essex, Mr. Albert Regan, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Lawrence. 

Zone 5, Boston, Mr. Joe McKenny, Director of Physical 
Education, Boston Public Schools. 

Zone 6, Plymouth, Mr. Alexander Clement, Fairhaven High 
School. 

Zone 7, Cape Cod, Mr. Knute Anderson, Bourne High 
School. 

Plans were made for a state association meeting to be held 
on Friday, November 17, at 8:00 p.m. at the Boston Y.W.C.A. 
It is hoped that a school superintendent will address this 
meeting. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA By Eleanor F. Crigler 
The Executive Committee meeting of the District Associa- 
tion of Health and Physical Education met October 4, to plan 
for the coming year. A membership drive for the local and 
national organizations was initiated. The program for the 
first fall meeting of the association was made to include the 
approval of changes in the constitution which have been recom- 
mended by the National Association, election of officers for 
1944-1945, and a social gathering featuring country dancing. 
The District of Columbia has appointed as new Acting Di- 
rector of Health and Physical Education, Anthony Kupka, who 
replaces J. Dallas Shirley, recently appointed as Assistant 
Principal of Gordon Junior High School. The headquarters 
for the District Health and Physical Education Department 
have been moved from the Ross School to Central High 
School. 

The high schools of the District in conjunction with the 
Washington Field Hockey Association held a city-wide Hockey 
Playday at Calvin Coolidge High School, November 16, under 
the direction of Catherine Walther. 

The District of Columbia Tuberculosis Association held a 
Tuberculosis Conference and Luncheon at the Y.W.C.A,, 
October 28, and invited all teachers of health and physical edu- 
cation, school administrators, and counselors. This preceded 
a campaign in the District to introduce x-ray and closer in- 
spection in respect to tuberculosis of all pre-school and school 
children of the District of Columbia. The speakers included 
Col. Esmond R. Long, Chief Consultant on Tuberculosis, Of- 
fice of the Surgeon General, War Department, presenting the 
nature and general aspects for control of tuberculosis; Howard 
Payne, M. D., Director, Tuberculosis Division, Freedmen’s 
Hospital, speaking on the diagnosis and cure of tuberculosis; 


‘W. K. Myers, M. D:, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine, 


George Washington University, leading an interesting discus- 
sion on the problems involved. The luncheon speaker was 
Col. Leonard G. Rowntree, Chief of the Medical Division, Se- 
lective Service Headquarters, and Chairman of the Physical 
Fitness Committee. He gave a brief outline of the work and 
aims of the services and Physical Fitness Committee to assure 
better physical fitness of the coming youth of the country. A 
thordugh medical examination for the pre-school child and 
health records kept up-to-date during the school period was 
one aim of the committee. A five-day program with credit 
for physical education for all school children has been recom- 
mended by the Physical Fitness Committee. 


MAINE By Louis Hutto 

An institute for directors, supervisors, and teachers of phys- 
ical education was conducted in August at the University of 
Maine by the State Director. This was a three-week, eight- 
hour-day program planned primarily to prepare directors to 
meet emergency war conditions. Thirty-seven men and women 
participated. As a result of this institute at least 
twenty-five subsidized programs, including elementary school 
work and the physical fitness work in the high schools, have 
been continued which would not otherwise have been possible. 
This institute was conducted on a workshop basis in coordina- 
tion with a workshop on elementary school education under 
the direction of Dr. William H. Burton of Harvard Univer- 
sity during the same period. 
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The State Department of Education is reorganizing the ele- 
mentary school work on the basis of a complete program of 
child development. This is being done jointly by teachers, 
administrators, and teacher-training institutions through a 
series of conferences. It started with: the elementary school 
workshops at the University this summer, continued in the 
conference of joint faculties of all elementary school teacher- 
training institutions, in conference meetings at the State 
Teachers’ Association convention, and will be further continued 
by a series of sectional meetings over the state. Health and 
physical education are being given adequate time allotment and 
recognition as the essential foundation on which all of the 
other work is to be built. Suggested curricular minimum re- 
quirements are being developed jointly by all those concerned, 
including establishment of a cumulative classroom health record 
to accompany the child throughout his entire school life and a 
health program based primarily upon principles of child de- 
velopment rather than on inspection and correction of defects, 
although this part of the program is also being improved as 
rapidly as possible. 

During the past year the State Director conducted twenty- 
six institutes on elementary school physical and health educa- 
tion which, with summer courses at one of the teacher-training 
institutions, have served as the basis of reorganization based 
primarily on suggestions from the classroom teachers them- 
selves. 

The State Physical and Health Education Association held 
its annual fall meeting in Auburn, October 26-27, 1944. Sub- 
sectional meetings in recreation and in elementary school hea!th 
education were conducted on Thursday. On Friday the gen- 
eral session, with Miss Dorothy Rowe of Portland High 
School, Portland, presiding, enjoyed a very inspirational ad- 
dress by Dr. John M. Harmon, Director of the Department of 
Physical Education and Athletics, Boston University, on the 
topic “Looking Ahead in Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation.” The State Association then reorganized on the basis 
of the national pattern as the Maine Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. In the afternoon there 
was a demonstration of elementary school physical education 
activities by the Auburn public schools under the direction of 
Director Linwood Dwelley and Supervisor Florence Brooking, 
followed by a demonstration of the revised state physical fit- 
ness tests which have been developed cooperatively by repre- 
sentatives from the association and a special committee of the 
Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools. 

The Men’s Section, with Mr. Huse Tibbetts of Deering High 
School, Portland, presiding, held a basketball clinic under the 
leadership of Coach Frank W. Keaney of Rhode Island and a 
panel consisting of Wallace Donovan, Charles Wotton, E. W. 
Millett, William Hanscom, and John B. Cottrell. 

The Women’s Section, with Miss Amy Thompson, Winslow, 
presiding, held a work conference on the following topics: 
interschool athletic competition, achievement standards in var- 
ious sports, the state awards for girls’ athletic associations. 
Miss Janet Marchant of Colby College, State Representative 
of the National Section on Women’s Athletics, then outlined 
the program of that organization and plans for the coming 
year. This was followed by a clinic on basketball rules under 
the direction of national board officials. 


The Nurses’ Section, with Mrs. Natalie Wentworth, R.N., 
school nurse in Bangor, presiding, conducted a work confer- 
ence on developing the school health program with special 
reference to securing cooperation of local community health 
agencies. Two programs of the state were described by Mrs. 
Lillian Winfield, R.N., of Waterville and Miss Laura Tabor, 
R.N., of Sanford. The committee on the cumulative classroom 
health record reported and was ‘instructed to have copies of 
the tentative form submitted to teachers, nurses, school admin- 
istrators, and all others concerned for consideration and sug- 
gested improvements before being submitted to the Commis- 
sioner for final approval. This Section then voted to reor- 
ganize as the Health Education Section. 

New state officers are as follows: President, Mrs. Natalie 
Wentworth, R.N., Bangor; Past President, Miss Dorothy 


Rowe, Portland; President-Elect, Mr. George Albert, Pp 

land; Secretary-Treasurer; Dr. Louis Hutto, State D Bes 
ment of Education; Men’s Section Chairman, Mr. Wa 

Keaney, Biddeford; Men’s Section Vice Chairman, Mr (ae 
Berg, South Portland; Women’s Section Chairman, Miss D % 
Fitz, Gorham; Health Education Section Chairman, Mrs iL 
lian Winfield, R.N., Waterville. pe 


epart- 


Southwest District + 
« Association News 


By Mrs. Leo L. G'eaves 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


ARIZONA _ By Catherine A. Wilkinson 

The Arizona Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation is preparing an act to establish the position of 
State Director of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
and to establish a required course in physical education in the 
elementary and secondary schools. This act will be introduced 
at the January, 1945, Legislature. The Legislative Committee 
of our Association is composed of Mr. R. H. Lavik, Chairman; 
Mr. R. R. Robinson, Mr. Norris J. Steverson, and Miss Laura 
Herron. 


On April 1, 1944, recreation workers in Arizona formed 
the Arizona Recreation Association. The First Annual Meet- 
ing was held at Tucson, Arizona, April 28 and 29. Officers for 
1944 are: Mr. Joe S. Jarvis, President;.: Mr. Marvin A, 
Clemens, Vice President; Miss Catherine A. Wilkinson, Sec- 
retary; and Mr. Taylor Roberts, Treasurer. Other members 
of the Executive Committee include Miss Marguerite Chesney, 
member-at-large for a 2-year term, and Mr. Levi S. Young, 
member-at-large for a l-year term. The association is affili- 
ating this month with the Society of Recreation Workers of 
America. A fall conference of Phoenix and vicinity members 
was held October 28. 


NEW MEXICO ay er By John L. Briscoe 

The New Mexico Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation has accepted its quota of 51 in the na- 
tional membership drive. The state committee will work out 
a program for the state and national drive. 

The Association held a conference and gave demonstrations 
of class work to over 100 teachers from all over the state in 
the field of physical education. It adopted a constitution and 
by-laws for the government of the association. Officers elected 
for the ensuing year were: President, Jere K. Reid, Carlsbad; 
President-Elect, F. M. Wilson, Albuquerque; Vice President, 
John Lee Briscoe, Santa Fe; Secretary-Treasurer, Maurice 
Talley, Albuquerque, 552 W. Taft. At their luncheon meeting 
during the convention, the Association enjoyed the stimulating 
lecture of M. T. Eaton of the Bureau of Cooperative Research 
and Field Service, on physical education tests at the University 
of Indiana. 

Nine cities within New Mexico have enjoyed their first year 
of a summer recreation program. The trend in New Mexico 
seems to favor Teen-Age Clubs and Boys’ Clubs. 

Dr. J. R. Scott, State Director of Health, has attended 
Nutritional conferences over New Mexico encouraging the use 
of better foods during wartime. 


The elementary schools of Santa Fe conducted a touch foot- 
ball tournament. Much interest was shown and the players 
and numerous pep clubs enjoyed the event very much. 


UTAH By Leona Holbrook: 

Utah held this year on November 4 and 5 its annual educa- 
tion association meetings. These are the first since 1941. The 
state association became active by planning a program for one 
full morning. This is a shorter meeting period than we have 
had in past years. A new policy has cut out all special pro- 
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al meetings but has divided the conference into instruc- 
vel meetings. Our program was as follows: 
Saturday, November 4, 9:00 a.M.: Registration and Reunion; 
Visit to the Book Exhibit. 
9:30 a.m.: General Meeting, Lee Simmons, President, presid- 
_ ing. Oreta Hall: “The Importance of National Mem- 


fession 
tion le 


bership.” Election of Officers. Address: Dr. N. P. 
Nielson, University of Utah. Ardelle Carlson: “State- 
ment of the Policy of N.S.W.A. As It Applies to 
Women’s Athletics.” 

10:30 a.m.: Group Meetings. Major Students’ Conference, 

- A. O. Bronson, University of Utah, Chairman. ‘The 

Dance in Educafion,” Margaret Small, University’ of 
Utah, Chairman. “Men’s Athletics,” H. B. Linford, 
President of Utah Coaches Association. “What the 
Physical Examination Program for Boys Should Consist 
Of,” Dr. D. K. Barnes, Kaysville. 

Miss Bernice Moss, former state director, has just completed 
six months’ professional work with Latin Americans who were 
studying at Berkeley for public health service. She has taken 
on new responsibilities now and is Health Education Consult- 
ant with the California State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Her offices are in San Francisco. 

The three Utah universities report marked increases in en- 
roliment. The increase is largely due to the enrollment of 
freshman women students. A jump is reported by the physical 
education departments in the number of physical education 
majors. 


CALIFORNIA : By Margaretta Reagan 

Sixty-five teachers, nurses, city and county school and public 
health supervisors and administrators participated in a success- 
ful in-service training program in health education August 7- 
19, inclusive. The workshop was held at the summer school 
site of Fresno State College located at Lakeshore, California, 
which is on the north shore of Huntington Lake in the Cali- 
fornia Sierra-Nevada mountains. 


This in-service training program is one phase of a com- 
munity health education project which is being sponsored by 
the California State Department of Education in cooperation 
with the State Department of Public Health, and financed with 
funds which have been made available by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. 

Representatives from secondary schools in each of the seven 
counties included in the project area were present and par- 
ticipated in the study and demonstration sessions. The coun- 
ties included in the project area are Fresno, Kings, Madera, 
Mariposa, Merced, Stanislaus, and Tulare. 

The instruction and discussions included all phases of school 
health as an integral part of the community health program. 
The emphasis throughout the instructional program was placed 
on the positive and preventive phases of health control meas- 
ures. Health coordination on a community-wide, as well as 
county-wide, basis was discussed and plans were made to 
organize health committees in each of the counties and com- 
munities represented. Health coordination plans, such as have 
been developed in Los Angeles and Ventura counties, were used 
as patterns in developing plans for counties in the project area. 

It was the concensus of opinion of the workshop members 
participating in the in-service training program that health 
education should be integrated and become an integral part of 
every subject in the curriculum, in both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Every teacher should be a health education 
teacher, and each subject taught should be taught with the 
health accent. It was agreed that it is the responsibility of 
the principal of each school to select the teacher best qualified 
from the standpoint of interest, training, and experience to 
serve as chairman of the health committee or as health co- 


_ ordinator. 


The functions of the health committee in each school are: 
:; To plan and submit for approval an integrated health 
education program adapted to all grade levels in the school, 


and designed to serve the needs of the pupils attending the 
schools. 
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2. To recommend to the principal and the governing board 
of the school district any changes or alterations which would 
tend to improve the hygiene of environment. 

3. To cooperate with the community and county health com- 
mittees to the end that the resources of all public as well as 
private, agencies concerned with problems. of personnel and 
community health be given attention and consideration. 

4. To develop an awareness among all teachers of their re- 
sponsibilities for the use of scientific methods in the hygiene 
of instruction. 

5. To plan and organize an adequate health service program, 
utilizing and coordinating all of the professional health service 
agencies available to render service te pupils of school age. 

Attention was given te problems relating to teacher aids in 
health instruction programs. Attention was also called to the 
use of posters, booklets, charts, models, graphs, and other visual 
aids which are available free or at'a small cost from public 
as well as private agencies. 

The participants in the workshop were unanimous in their 
expressions of opinion that the workshop had proved itself to 
be a worthwhile learning experience, and would result in im- 
proved health education programs in the schools in the San 
Joaquin Valley area. 

Everett S. Dean has just finished a report showing that 
army trainees at Stanford have shown a big improvement in 
physical fitness since arriving at the University. 

Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus will give talks at Montebello and 
Glendale High Schools during his appearance in California. 
At Montebello his topic will be “Today’s Challenge To The 
Health, Physical Education, and Reereation Field.” At Glen- 
dale his subject will be “The Nature of Physical Fitness.” 

The 8th Annual Fall Conference of the Southern Section 
was held at the Biltmore Hotel, November 18, 1944. Dr. 
Arthur H_ Steinhaus gave a talk on “Dynamic Teaching For 
Healthful Living.” 

The revision of the course of study for junior high school 
boys at Long Beach has been completed. The entire personnel 
of the Junior High School Men’s Committee of the Physical 
Education Council cooperated in bringing the course of study 
into line with changes in facilities and emphasis. Haskell 
Elder of Lindbergh Junior High prepared the revised course 
of study with Holley Ashcraft, departmental assistant in phys- 
ical education. 

Summer school playground attendance in Long Beach was 
very gratifying this year. Over a period of nine weeks at 27 
school playgrounds included in the summer program which 
closed the last of August, the grand total attendance was re- 
ported as 481,468. General attendance accounted for 380,150, 
an average of 42,279 a week and 7,687 a day, computed on a 
five-and-a-half-day basis. Special classes were held in garden- 
ing, rhythms, handicraft, model aircraft, movies, woodshop, 
music, and dramatics. These special classes recorded attend- 
ance totaling 100,958 for the season, an average of 12,619 for 
each activity. The summer program on school playgrounds 
was coordinated with that carried on at Municipal areas with 
Recreation Commission supervisors and directors and the Board 
of Education employees working together in many phases of 
the activities. 

In the plans for expansion of teen-age special recreation, 
Hi-Teen Canteens and Family Recreation are being considered 
for next year. The Hi-Teen Canteen was open 23 nights in 
September and attracted an average attendance of 130 mem- 
bers nightly and a total of 2,995 for the month. Other active 
groups are the Fo’c’sle Canteen Club and Haymakers’ Canteen 
Club. All canteens are under the direction of Mrs. Jo Pick- 
erill, Manager of Youth Canteens. 

The Recreation Commission and Youth Welfare Committee 
of the Long Beach Junior Chamber of Commerce co-sponsor 
a project in community entertainment called “Community Va- 
rieties” designed to give opportunities for local talent and talent 
from the armed services in nearby areas (military bands are 
one popular feature). ; 


The program, carried on under the direction of Mrs. Vinnie 
Gee Eaton, Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education, and 
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Mrs. Helen Mattoon, Recreation Commission Supervisor, is 
chiefly designed to attract family attendance. There is no ad- 
mission charge. Civic projects such as securing blood donors 
and selling War Bonds and Stamps are often promoted at the 
shows. f 

Day camping which proved so successful at Camp Sea 
Hawk, the Marine Stadium area, showed that 825 boys and 
47 girls have enjoyed the activities and facilities offered there. 
The last two nights of the season were given over to night 
camping for boys. Swimming, boating, campfire, sleep under 
the stars, early morning swimming, and breakfast made up 
the program. The overnight camping was so successful that 
plans are being made to expand the overnight camping pro- 
gram. 

Special Saturday activities are being continued as in the past 
two years. ‘Tournaments in six-man touch football, softball, 
baseball, basketball, track are organized, promoted, and offi- 
ciated by junior high school physical education men. The 
tournaments are run by Rod Ballard of the Recreation Com- 
mission and Holley Ashcraft of the central physical education 
department. At the annual track meet 593 boys took part, 
while in the six-man touch football tournament 35 teams com- 
peted. 

The tuberculin tests which were especially emphasized in 
junior high schools last year will be stressed in senior high 
schools this year. Every senior high school boy and girl will 
have an examination by Dr. Lytton Swartz, school dentist, and 
his assistants. 

Fourteen areas used for extended school day programs are 
located in areas where summer playgrounds will be conducted. 
The playground director and extended school day teacher co- 
operate in caring for the children after school. In the summer 
the playground director is a still more important factor in the 
recreational activities of these children in the extended day 
school. 

Under the auspices of the Long Beach Council ‘of Social 
Agencies, eight organizations in Long Beach who can use 
adult volunteer leaders in boys’ and girls’ clubs and young 
people’s groups are sponsoring a volunteer training course for 
leadership in group work. Keynote speakers will be Prof. 
Harleigh B. Frecker, U. S. C. School of Social Work; Miss 
Helen Rice, Supervisor, Group Work, Federation of Churches, 
Los Angeles, and Dr. Heldwig B. Carlson, Psychology De- 
partment, Occidental College. 

Discussions will center around such topics as “Types and 
Purposes of Groups and Group Life,” “Function and Tech- 
niques of Leadership,” “Understanding the Individual,” and 
“Meeting the Individual’s Needs Through Group Life.” Duane 
George, a supervisor of the Recreation Commission, is active 
in arranging the program. 

Mr. J. E. Wasson, member of our physical division staff at 
University High School, now with the office of Commanding 
General, Ninth Service Command, Fort Douglas, Utah, U. S. 
Service Forces, is at present acting as chief of physical re- 
conditioning branch, Surgeon’s Office, Headquarters, Ninth 
Service Command, in charge of reconditioning of sick and 


wounded patients of the Army Hospital in the Ninth Service — 


Command. 

Jack Hoheisal, Supervisor of Physical Education, arranged 
to have Dr. Sellery, head of School Health Division for Los 
Angeles, give a course through U.C.L.A. which may be audited 
or taken for University credit. Each week topics are an- 
nounced to all schools in advance and teachers may attend 
individual sessions of their own choice for $1.00. His course, 
“The School Health Program,” is being very well received 
with over 40 enrolled for the full group of topics and others 
for part. He presents a very practical but intensely interesting 
set of topics. 


A group of young married couples are meeting once a week 
at Mark Keppel High School to participate in square and old 
time dances over which they have become very enthusiastic. 
Calls are either from a record or by a caller. This is the 
group’s second year and they are becoming very proficient. 

Norma Lee Elliott reports an interesting pattern swimming 


demonstration at the Huntington Beach High School last June. 
The demonstration ended after three different pattern Studies, 
with all the lights turned off and the girls forming an “yp 
with the lighted candles in the center of the Swimming pool, 
This demonstration was preceded by an exhibition baskethaij 
game and a folk-dance demonstration. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN ‘ By Elizabeth A. Ludwig 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Association for Health 
and Physical Education was held during the convention of the 
Wisconsin Education Association on Thursday, November 2 
at the Milwaukee Elks’ Club. Dr. Frank Lloyd gave the 
luncheon address. Newly elected honorary members to the 
state association were Miss Blanche Trilling, Director of 
Physical Education for Women at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and Miss Dorothy C. Enderis, Director of Municipal Ree- 
reation for the Milwaukee Public Schools. 

Dr. Warren Southworth is the new Health Coordinator for 
the State Department of Public Instruction. Dr. Southworth 
came to Wisconsin on October 1 to be the first person to hold 
this position in the state department. 

Dr. Howard G. Danford was chosen president of the newly 
organized State Recreation Council. One of the first projects 
of the Council has been to attempt to interest the universities 
and state teachers’ colleges in the possibility of including a 
professional course in recreation training in the college cur- 
riculum. 

As a direct result of the efforts of the Milwaukee Prin- 
cipals’ Association, the University of Wisconsin is now grant- 
ing entrance credit for physical education. It is expected that 
the state teachers’ colleges will fall in line immediately and 
grant the same credit to their entering students. 


MICHIGAN Sch Sta, By K. J. McCristal 

History is being made today in the thinking of Michigan's 
health and physical educators. In fact we are not sure that 
more than just local history is involved. 

For the first time that we know of all of the educational 
and many of the professional agencies in the state who are in- 
terested in bettering the health education, the physical educa- 
tion, and the recreation of the school child are represented on 
a central council and soon will be contributing strongly to an 
integrated program operating out of a central office. 

The State High School Athletic Association, a branch of 
the State Department of Public Instruction, is acting as the 
sponsoring agency in this new venture. This office originated 
the thought of a broad over-all program for both boys and 
girls. At all school levels, it has taken the responsibility of 
financing the project through the early part of its existence 
and has very kindly agreed to let all of the cooperating 
agencies, through their representatives, share in the determin- 
ing of policies, setting up program, etc. 

For a more detailed picture of this project we quote from 
the minutes of the last Michigan High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation Council meeting. The minutes were prepared by Julian 
W. Smith, Director of the Michigan High School Association. 

“As a result of a conference of members of the Representa- 
tive Council of the Michigan High School Athletic Associa- 
tion and representatives of several educational organizations 
held at Battle Creek, September 18, a special committee was 
appointed jointly by the President of the M.H.S.A.A. and Dr. 
Eugene B. Elliott, Superintendent of Public Instruction. This 
Committee was authorized to propose a plan for a cooperative 
enterprise by the schools of the state to provide leadership and 
assistance to schools in the fields of health, physical education, 
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and recreation. The committee represents elementary and sec- 
ndary schools as well as including many of the educational 
organizations primarily concerned with some phase of health 
and fitness. 

A meeting was held September 28, at the City Hall, Kala- 
mazoo, at which time a specific plan was formulated to pre- 
sent to the Annual Meeting of the Michigan High School 
Athletic Association in December. This following proposal 
was based on the recommendations of the conference at Battle 
Creek and official action by the Council that the Michigan 
High School Athletic Association act as a parent body for 
the establishment of a plan to provide on a state level a divi- 
sion of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

This general.plan, having the sanction of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, is based on a pattern which has been 
successful for many years in the development of a good pro- 
gram of inter-scholastic athletics, and which, if extended, will 
include a broader field and participation by all schools—rural, 
elementary, and secondary in Michigan. It has been the feel- 


“ing of many that the schools of Michigan, with the coopera- 


tion of the Department of Public Instruction, could make a 
significant contribution to education in the field of health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation. Such a plan has already been 
endorsed by the Association of City Superintendents, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Michigan Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and the Representative 
Council of the Michigan High School Athletic Association. 


The general play proposed by the Committee is for the Mich- 
igan High School Athletic Association to establish two dis- 
tinct divisions of service—a division of Interscholastic Athletics 
and a division of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
equal in responsibility and each having a Director. The first 
division, that of Interscholastic Athletics, would remain the 
same as it always has been, while the new division would rep- 
resent a broadened program whereby the schools of the state 
would, in a similar cooperative venture, assume leadership in 
health, physical education, and recreation. While both divisions 
would function as part of the state association, the Representa- 
tive Council would delegate policy-determining functions of the 
new division to an inclusive committee made up of representa- 
tives of many organizations concerned with health, physical 
education, and recreation. Consequently, while the state asso- 
ciation would provide most of the support and machinery for 
such a new field, the program, itself, would reach all the 
schools—rural, elementary, and secondary—and would be guided 
by the school leaders in all the fields and educational organiza- 
tions concerned with health, physical education, and recreation. 
Dr. Eugene B. Elliott has expressed his desire to delegate his 
legal and supervisory powers in connection with such a divi- 
sion to such a cooperative enterprise on the part of schools, 
if they desire to accept the challenge.” 


ILLINOIS By A. G. Haussler 

Most of the colleges in the state are doing an excellent 
job in offering extension courses to the areas which they serve. 
There is tremendous interest on the part of elementary and 
rural school teachers in these extension courses. The teachers 
of Crawford County under the direction of Miss Edith Haight, 
Eastern Illinois Teachers College, have developed and pub- 
lished a county course of study in health and physical educa- 
tion. A copy of this may be secured for 50c by writing to 
Mr. Roe M. Wright, County Superintendent of Schools, Craw- 
ford County, Robinson, Illinois. Teachers of Lawrence County, 
also under the direction of Miss Edith Haight, have devel- 
oped a plan for their county. Mr. Glen Fiscus, County Super- 
intendent of Schools, has incorporated the plans in one of the 
annual bulletins issued by his office. 

An experimental community health service project, spon- 
sored by the Office of Public Instruction and made possible 
through a grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation in Mich- 
igan, is being carried on in a number of schools in the state. 
The project is planned locally. Consultant services are avail- 
able through the Office of Public Instruction to assist in plan- 
ning and developing the project. 
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It would be impossible to list all the schools carrying on an 
intensified program of health and physical education; however, 
there are a few which command attention: Pittsfield High 
School has 291 students. All but 9 have their health exam- 
inations and these 9 have appointments with a doctor in the 
near future. Newman and Chrisman have a 100 per cent ex- 
amination record for both elementary and high schools. Rob- 
inson High School has a daily 60-minute program. Oblong has 
a daily 40-minute program. Newton High School has three 
60-minute periods a week and in addition a good intramural 
program. County Superintendents Fred Huffington of Clark 
County, R. M. Wright of Crawford County, and Rolla Cramer 
of Jasper County have adopted a health card and have made 
plans for a county-wide examination of all rural school children 
in their counties. Harrisburg, Oblong, Robinson, Newton, 
Nameoki, Arcola, Tuscola, Kansas, Charleston, and Paris ele- 
mentary schools all have a daily program of physical educa- 
tion. Lee, Fayette, DeKalb, Kankakee, and Ogle Counties 
have all made plans for a daily period of physical education 
in the rural schools. 

The department of physical education for women at Southern 
Illinois Normal University has sponsored two Play Nights 
this fall. One of these was held on the athletic field where 
there are lights for night games; the other was held in the 
gymnasium. These play nights sponsor coeducational recrea- 
tional activities and are very successful as social mixers and 
get-acquainted parties for the men and women. The sports 
offered are those in which beginning skill can be acquired 
quickly and include: badminton, deck tennis, goal-hi, horse- 
shoes, paddle tennis, table tennis, and volleyball. 

Dr. Esther French has been appointed director of the de- 
partment of physical education for women at Illinois State 
Normal University. Miss Bernice Cooper has been appointed 
to the high school staff. 

A state-wide meeting of the Illinois Physical Education As- 
sociation was held at Illinois State Normal University campus 
November 18. The program was as follows: 


General Sessions 

“Welcome to I.S.N.U.,” R. W. Fairchild, President, Illinois 
State Normal University. 

“Tllinois Looks Ahead,” A. G. Haussler, President, I.A.H.P. 
E.R. 

“Integrating the School Health Program,” Dr. Opal Hartline, 
Department of Biological Science, I.S.N.U. 

“What Illinois Schools are Doing in Complying With the New 
State Physical Education Law,” Ray O. Duncan, State Di- 

. rector of Health and Physical Education. 

“What We Must Teach in Physical Education,” A. H. Pritz- 
laff, Director of Physical Education and Health, Chicago 
Public Schools. 

“Physical Education for the Handicapped Child,” Dr. Rose 
Parker, Director of the Division of Education for the Handi- 
capped, I.S.N.U. ~ 

“Here and There About the State,’ Elsa Schneider, Assistant 
State Director of Health and Physical Education. 


Demonstrations and Discussions 

Activities for Elementary Grades, Bernice Cooper, Director of 
Physical Education, Thomas Metcalf School. 

Activities for the Junior High Grades, Arley Gillet, Director 
of Boys’ Physical Education, Thomas Metcalf School. 

Tumbling in the School Program, Clifford Cozart, Director of 
Boys’ Physical Education, Normal Central School. 

Improving Physical Education in Schools and Colleges, dis- 
cussion of the Recommendations of Military Representa- 
tives to the A.A.H.P.E.R., Dr. S. C. Staley, Director, School 
of Physical Education, University of Illinois. 

Practical Problems for the High School Teacher. 

Demonstrations of Activities for the High School Indoor Pro- 
gram, Burton O’Connor, Director of Athletics, University 
High School. 

Dancing and Techniques, Ruth Alexander, University of IIli- 
nois. 

Sports in the Girls’ Program, Dr. Esther French, I.S.N.U. 

Folk and Country Dances, Elsie Bergland, I.S.N.U. 
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Men’s Athletics 


Program Suggestions for the High School Wrestling Coach, 
H. J. Hancock, I.S.N.U., and Ed, Coray, Wheaton College. 
Offensive and Defensive Basketball in the High School, Jack 
Lipe, Thornton Township High School, Harvey; Gay Kint- 
ner, Decatur High School, and J. T. Cogdal, I.S.N.U. 
The Chicago Dance Council is sponsoring several very in- 
teresting programs. Paul Dunsing will demonstrate and con- 
uuct audience participation in European folk dances at the 
October mecting and Gladys and Reginald Laubin will present 
the program at the November meeting. 


William J. Ruzicka, for six years supervisor of physical 
education in Chicago and formerly department chairman at the 
Marshall High School, died August 4 of a heart ailment. Ruz- 
icka attended Harrison High School, the Normal College of 
the American Gymnastic Union of Indiana University, and 
Loyola University. He played semi-pro baseball for 12 years 
and was a member of Pilsen Sokol. In 1918 he was assigned 
to teach physical education at the Marshall High School and 
was outstanding for his fine coaching in baseball and basket- 
ball as well as for his excellent departmental organization. 
He continued his work at Marshall until 1938 when he was 
appointed Supervisor of Physical Education. His untimely 
death was a great shock to his friends and associates anu a 
loss to his department. 


WEST VIRGINIA By Forrest G. Clark 

Miss Grace M. Griffin has been appointed Acting Dean of 
the School of Physical Education and Athletics of West Vir- 
ginia University. She is filling the place left vacant by Ran- 
dolph W. Webster, who was commissioned a major in the U. 
S. Army Medical Corps. Major Webster had been serving 
as acting dean in the absence of Lt. Comdr. A. W. Thompson, 
who heads the physical education and recreation program at 
the U. S. Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Ill. Miss 
Griffin, whose regular position is that of Head of the Women’s 
Department of Physical Education at the University, is serving 
also as Chairman of the University Athletic Board. 


Other staff changes are as follows: Patrick Tork, Director 
of the Service Program for Men, has been placed in charge of 
the Men’s Department of the Physical Education Department. 

Miss Frances Isabell Bason and Mrs. Ann Henrichsen Mat- 
thews have been added to the staff of the Women’s Depart- 


ment to replace Miss Jean Steahling and Miss Virginia Miller © 


who resigned last year. 

John Brickels, former coach at Huntington High School and 
new basketball coach at the University, serves also as assist- 
ant coach of football and teaches classes in the Men’s Service 
Program. 

West Virginia’s School of Physical Education is serving 224 
ASTRP students and 116 ASTP engineers and pre-professional 
students. Col. Gerald Griffin, Commandant in the Fifth Serv- 
ice Command, has pointed out that West Virginia University 
is the only school in the Fifth Service Command conducting 
an Army academic and physical training program of this type, 
according to information received at the University at the time 
of this writing. 

The West Virginia Physical Education Association held its 


Annual Fall Meeting at Parkersburg High School, Parkers- 


burg, W. Va., Saturday, November 4. Mrs. Jeannette Miller 
Johnson, president, presided. Mrs. Johnson, who was elected 
vice president last year, is filling the unexpired term of Major 
Webster. 

Sports demonstrations and informal discussions featured the 
meeting, following addresses by Dr. W. W. Trent, State Super- 
intendent of Schools and Kenneth W. Shaeffer. 

Forrest G. Clark resigned his position as Director of Phys- 
ical Education and Athletics Coach to accept a position on the 
coaching staff of Parkersburg High School. Clarence Ryan, 
who held a similar position at Farmington High School ac- 
cepted the Mannington post. 


Calmar P. Marstiller, athletic coach and teacher of physical 
education at Lumberpert High School, resigned to accept a 
similar post at Wellsburg High School. Richard M. McKin- 


ney, formerly of Weston, filled Marstiller’s place. 
Lee Patton, coach at Princeton High School and P 
of the West Virginia High School Coaches Associat 


resident 
ac- 
cepted a position in New Rochelle, N. Y. Carl Hamill, Coach 


of .Wheeling High School, vice president, has 
to the presidency of the organization. 


been advanced 


OHIO By Paul E. Landis 

The legislative council of the Ohio Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, met in Columbus, Ohio, 
October 6, 1944. Some of the most important items of business 
transacted by the council were as follows: The reappointment 
of D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State University, as editor for the 
Ohio High School Athlete. The appointment of James W 
Grimm, Hamilton, Ohio, as business manager of the associa. 
tion. The State Convention is to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1945 and in Akron, Ohio, in 1946. President John B, Vag 
Why made important assignments to the committee on merits 
orious awards and the postwar planning committee. 


The State Department of Education announced the publica- 
tion of the 1944 Ohio High School Standards in Health, Phys. 
ical Education, Recreation and Safety. The bulletin was pre- 
pared by Paul E. Iandis, State Supervisor, under the direction 
of Kenneth C. Ray, Supervisor of Public Instruction. The 
department has also published a teachers’ manual on driver 
education and training in the high school. 

The report of the Miami Workshop is now off the press, It 
represents the thinking of fifty selected educators in Ohio. The 
report was developed in two weeks of intensive work during 
the summer of 1944. The conclusions are presented not as a 
fnal program for public schools in Ohio but as a challenge to 
the thinking of those interested in the welfare and education of 
Ohio boys and girls. Teachers in health and physical education 
will be interested in the section on mental and physical health, 
Copies may be obtained from the Miami Workshop Committee, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, for 50 cents. 

Ohio University is now requiring all students to participate 
in physical education for a minimum of one year or a maximum 
of three years, depending on individual needs. Students con- 
tinue to take physical education for a maximum of three years 
or until they are able to pass two physical efficiency tests and 
school tests set up by the Department of Physical Education. 
Emphasis is placed on the teaching of activities which will 
carry over in later life. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, is printing a new intermediate manual em- 
bracing all subjects taught in grades 4, 5, and 6. W. K. Streit 
reports that his staff has contributed to this new volume in the 
fields of health, physical education, and safety. The new pre- 
induction health course for twelfth-grade boys and girls is be- 
ing revised. In addition, Mr. Streit announces new publications 
as follows: Athletic Manual for 1944-45, a course of study for 
physical education, grades 7 and 8, bulletin 135; and a try-out 
course of study, grades 7-12, which is. a modified program of 
physical education for girls, bulletin 136. 

Ohio is conducting a School and Community Health Educa- 
tion Project, made possible through a grant from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan. The State De- 
partment of Education and the State Deparment of Health 
are co-sponsors of the project. Miss Wilma Snider, formerly 
of University School, Ohio State University, was appointed 
assistant supervisor of health and physical education, to super- 
vise the project. The following schools are participating in 
the project: New Lexington High School, East Sparta, Wil- 
mington, Alliance, Nelsonville, Glouster, Parma, Worthing- 
ton, Collinwood, Bedford, Milton-Union, Ottawa Hills, At 
tica, Ravenna, McDonald, Shadyside, Bellville, Ashley, 
Wilkesville, Morrison Waite, Akron East, Liberty-Union, 
Maumee, and Ironton High School. 

The State Advisory Committee 6n Recreation and Physical 
Fitness held its semi-annual meeting in Columbus, Ohio, on 
October 20, 1944. The Executive Committee recommended to 


‘tthe Advisory Committee that necessary steps be taken for the 


establishment of a State Department of Recreation with 4 
full-time state director of recreation. 
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America’s pilots train as a team, 


coordinate individual maneuvers 


as a team, gain mutual confidence 


as a team —then fight as a team! 


Why are they so successful in war? Because 
in peace...when they played baseball or 
football or basketball or softball... they 


were learning how to coordinate their efforts 


with their team-mates’ for victory. 


REGULARLY 
YOU HAVE 


BONDS 
THOSE 


BUY WAR 
HANG ON TO 


In the post-war period —and for all time 
— America is going to need teamwork in 
solving economic, social, and political prob- 
lems...in keeping the peace when won. 
Again, our playgrounds and athletic fields 
will build this teamwork to provide the spark 


‘to keep America’s bright torch shining. 


Mfigd: by W. J. Voit Rubber Corp, 
1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 11, 
Chicago Branch 180 No. Wacker Drive Zone 6 
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“How Do We Do It” 


Organization of Ski Classes 
in the College Program 


— are many problems concerned with inaugurating ski 
classes in the college program. The eternal phenomenon of 
weather, the expense of equipment, the probable injuries, the 
limited size of the classes, the types and availability of slopes 
and a million other hurdles must be considered. Skiing, how- 
ever, is a sport close to the hearts of many Americans. It is an 
individual, leisure-time activity, the value of which is well 
known. Those who ski have an intense interest in it and con- 
versation with even a novice reveals interest not only in the 
techniques and thrill of execution, but also in its proximity to 
nature, the outdoors, beautiful scenery, and comradeship. Many 
colleges are prone to treat skiing as a purely extracurricular 
activity because, with all of its angles, it is apt to become a 
“headache” course in the department of physical education. On 
the other hand, skiing is an activity which correlates closely 
with all the aims and objectives of physical educators today and 
it should not be put on the shelf without careful consideration. 
Locality, of course, is an important factor, but, in most of our 
northern states, skiing as an integral part of the college pro- 
gram is possible. 
Combine Skting With Conditioning 

The Federal Security Agency of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion has advocated a physical fitness program for students in 
colleges and universities. It is possible to combine parts of 
this program of conditioning with a skiing course and thus 
overcome many of the administrative hazards of the latter. 
Start all potential skiiers in the gymnasium with the suggested 
exercises in the Handbook on Physical Fitness and include a 
variation of military drill, games, relays, and pre-skiing ex- 
ercises. This procedure not only gets the students in excellent 
condition for skiing, but, in addition, it can be reverted to 
throughout the term when weather and snow conditions are 
poor. The number of injuries in a skiing class depend largely 
on the physical preparedness of each skiier. If a rigorous pro- 
gram is started in the early fall for skiers, it is probable that 
they will be fit by the first snow fall. “Rigorous” is an im- 
portant term here. Ordinary activity such as hockey, tennis, 
riding, or archery does not prepare those muscles which are in 
constant use during downhill skiing. Pre-skiing exercises 
should be done with a serious intent on the part of the instruc- 
tor and student. Nearly all of the strengthening and flexibility 
exercises in the Handbook on Physical Fitness are acceptable 
as pre-skiing drills and so, the combination of the skiing class 
with this particular fitness program is twofold; it adds another 
incentive for the student to become physically sound. 

Equipment 

Ski equipment is a real problem, as it involves personal ex- 
pense to the student. However, the financial status of most 
college students is such that equipment can usually be pro- 
cured if they have sufficient interest. It might be likened to 
small boys and their skates—if they want them, they get them. 
The instructor in lecturing and outlining the skiing course can 
instill enthusiasm; the course can be vital enough to insure in- 
terest for the following year and it is usually true that once on 
skiis always on skiis. 


Cross-Country Skiing 


Cross-country skiing is of untold worth and quite often un- 
derestimated. Everyone is a novice at skiing in the sense that 
the season is limited to a few months and, with this in mind, 
it,is a good practice for advanced, intermediates, and beginners 
alike to get in at least ten miles of cross-country skiing before 
attempting any slopes. An ideal cross-country course includes a 


little downhill, uphill, a stone wall or two, level plains, barbed . 
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wire fences, some underbrush and should be approxi 
three miles in length. This gives an opportunity for the skiier 


Mately 


to get acquainted with his skiis. For the beginners, 


country course gives the varied experience of some side 


Stepping, 


‘some herringbone and some downhill schusting. When sched. 


uling classes, it is often impossible to entirely segregate the 
beginners and in such cases, cross-country at the beginni 
and throughout the season involves an important Psycholog. 
ical element. Beginners and advanced look equally Peculiar 
astride a stone wall or betwixt barbed wire. Discouragement 
is prevalent at the beginning of a skiing season and Cross. 
country helps to eliminate a great deal of it as well as pro- 
mote skills. In a locality with no nearby slopes, a cross. 
country skiing class has nearly all the attributes of a down- 
hill course. 
Downhill Skiing 
There is an age-old argument as to whether stem skiing or 
parallel skiing should be taught and it is generally agreed, if 
only as a safety measure, that stem skiing is more applicable 
to the college level. Downhill skiing is attractive to youth 
and therefore it is perhaps best to teach them how to stop be. 
fore they start! Stem skiing involves cautious, controlled 
techniques such as stem turns, and stem-christies. It is yn 
wise to limit all downhill skiing to packed slopes and an at- 
tempt should be made to utilize hills with virgin snow. Fre. 
quently techniques are mastered on well trodden slopes but end 
disastrously in deep snow. By starting his classes at the bot. 
tom of the slope and graduating the ascent in accordance with 
skill, the instructor not only practices safety but also adds a 
competitive element. Slalom, downhill, and cross-country are 
all possible events for intramural and extramural competition, 
Conclusion 
Time and again one visits a college campus at Winter Car- 

nival Season to find three-quarters of the student body pat. 
ticipating in events merely as envious onlookers. If students 
will stand for hours in deep snow and in zero weather, then 
there is a genuine interest there, which should be utilized, 
The purpose, here, has been to enumerate the handicaps of 
actually initiating skiing into a physical education program 
and to offer suggestions as to how such hazards might be 
overcome. 

SuZANNE Woop 

Colby Junior College 

New London, New Hampshire 


Student Assistance in Swimming Pool 
Administration 

[Y schools where swimming pools are used many hours dur- 

ing the day, both for scheduled classes and recreational pe- 
riods, the problem of providing adequate supervision, instruc- 
tion, and life guards sometimes becomes acute. It can be 
minimized by organizing a student Life Saving Corps com- 
posed of those who meet certain requirements set up according 
to the school situation. The requirements should probably in- 
clude a Red Cross Junior or Senior Life Saving Certificate 
and satisfactory completion of a short course inclading: 


I. SaArety’ TECHNIQUES 

A. A review in all the lifesaving techniques which might 
have to be used in the pool: 

1. Assists from the side of the pool by using extensions: an 
arm or leg, a towel, a flutter board, a pole, a shepherd’s crook, 
or a ring buoy or rope if the pool is large. 

2. At least one reliable type of swimming rescue, including 
an approach stroke, the approach, a carry, and lifting the vic- 
tim out of the pool. 

3. A surface dive and recovery of a victim from the bottom. 

4. Resuscitation including shock treatment. The latter would 
include a knowledge of the location of available blankets, the 
first-aid cabinet where spirits of ammonia and hot water bot- 
tles may be found, and how to get a doctor. Students, im 
most cases, are not permitted to use the first-aid cabinet. The 
Corps, however, should know whom to go to in order to get 
the necessary equipment. 
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HE nation’s foremost installations feature Medart Physical Fitness “MED 
Equipment! Why? Because Medart Equipment is designed to take  _~ 
the punishment of a strenuous training program... designed with the 
same high quality standards that have made Medart a “preferred “ 
name” throughout America. The War Production Board now author- ~ 
izes schools and colleges to purchase the following types of equipment 


ART BUILDS AMERICANS 


for Victory Corps and Physical Fitness programs: <a 4 
* Climbing Poles * Flying and Traveling Rings Springboards 
* Climbing Ropes ¥ Horizontal Ladders *¥* Beat Boards “ii 
* Parallel Bars , * Basketball Goals * Mats and Covers 
* Horizontal Bars * Volley Ball Standards * Stall Bar Benches a ra) 
¥ Stall Bars ¥ Vaulting Boxes * Maple Wands FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 

*% Indian Clubs and Dumbbells (wood) 3533 DeKalb St., St. Lovis 18, Mo. 


ILLUSTRATED MEDART EQUIPMENT BOOKLET 


Free 20-page booklet just off the press 
describes in detail—with vivid illustrations 
—all types of Medart Physical Fitness appa- 
ratus now available for your Victory Corps 
Program. 


TRAINING SUGGESTIONS FOR INSTRUCTORS 


Free booklet on “Physical Training,” practical 
suggestions for the instructor by Charles E. 
Miller, B. Sc., A. M. Gym. Coach University 
of Nebraska. 72-page book explaining cor- 
~ rect uses of gym equipment. 
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B. A discussion of the type of accident and practice in the 
first aid necessary for the type of accident which may occur 
in or around a swimming pool. 


II. INstrRucTIONAL TECHNIQUES 

A. A knowledge of the beginning aquatic skills and practice 
in teaching them. A Corps trained in this can assist with 
problem cases in instructional courses which require consider- 
able individual attention. 

III. ApMINISTRATIVE TECHNIQUES 

A. A knowledge and understanding of the rules and policies 
of the pool and instruction in enforcing them in such a man- 
ner as to promote the cooperation of the student body. This 
would also contribute to the safety program. 

This course could be set up by the Girls’ Athletic Associa- 
tion, and with staff assistance, given in eight or ten hours. 
The Corps can help promote the Girls’ Athletic Association 
swimming program. Points can be given for the completion 
of the course and for a certain number of hours of volunteer 
service. In schools where suits are supplied, the Corps suits 
can be of a different color from the regular suits (red is a 
good outstanding color) and a life guard insignia may be 
stamped on the suit. Some suit companies will stamp suits 
for a nominal fee. 

In some situations a further development of this idea of the 
Life Saving Corps may be desirable. It might include a B 
Corps members of which are qualified to act as life guards 
only, but who are promoted to the A Corps after a certain 
number of hours of guarding. The A Corps can be reserved 
to assist with the teaching. The students in the A group 
would naturally be the older, more experienced students. 

It would seem as if there is a definite value in requiring this 
suggested training course in addition to the lifesaving certifi- 
cate. Through it, knowledge of the specific problems of safety 
and administration of the individual setup can be obtained, and 
if the standards of qualification are set high enough and main- 
tained, the Corps should be able to give valuable assistance. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that qualifications for 
and participation in such a Corps will be excellent training in 


leadership for the student, and excellent preparation for water- 


front positions.* 
Marion RUSSELL 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Why Not Try Lacrosse? 

§ PARONSE is one of the most desirable team games for 
women. Although it has not yet attained the widespread 
participation of field hockey, it is rapidly becoming a contender. 
In this country, lacrosse has been predominantly a spring 
sport, mainly because hockey was already established in the 
fall season. There are, however, many who would like to see 
lacrosse incorporated with fall activities. This is particularly 
the case now when school calendars have been changed, result- 
ing in a short spring. For the past few years, weather con- 
ditions have not been conducive to prolonged outside activities. 
Lacrosse is one of the few truly American games, having 
originated as a form of tribal warfare among the Indians. In 
the spring of 1934 a group of English players toured this coun- 
try. They gave invaluable coaching to schools, colleges, and 
club teams and their exhibition games were most instrumental 
in instilling enthusiasm for the sport. An invitation from the 
All-England Ladies’ Lacrosse Association to the United States 
Women’s Lacrosse Association resulted in a group of United 
States players touring England in 1935. This was really in the 
nature of a learning tour and was considered very worth 
while because, for four weeks, our players were exposed to 

the best lacrosse in the world. 


One of the raajor problems confronting us is the existing but 
erroneous belief that lacrosse is a dangerous and brutal form 
of mayhem. What the non-player does not realize is that la- 
crosse for women is not comparable to men’s lacrosse. Our 


*This article was submitted by the National Section o 
Women’s Athletics. 
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emphasis is placed on superior stickwork and body control 
bodily contact is prohibited, thus eliminating the cleniaat ‘ 
roughness. The men do not need the same amount of skill Rss 
cause they rely more upon brute strength and enjoy the body 
contact. 

Most of the activity in women’s lacrosse 
medium of the United States Women’s Lacro 
This is an organization comprised of national officers and com 
mittees, local associations, and allied members. The local oaks 
ciations are largely made up of teachers of physical educatio 
and ex-schoolgirl players. They meet for practice at ea 
once a week and have a schedule of games with other associa. 
tions and college teams. Each association selects two teams to 
represent it at the National Tournament, the feature attraction 
of the season. The first of these was held in Greenwich, Cop. 
necticut, in 1933 and it has been an annual occurrence ever 
since. A Selection Committee, previously appointed by the 
U.S.W.L.A. Executive Committee, watches each player 
throughout the tournament. They pick two United States 
teams, representing the top players in the country. These hon- 
orary teams then play an exhibition game. Many former All- 
American and Club players are now in some branch of the 
service. 

The main centers of lacrosse interest are chiefly;in the eastern 
area: Baltimore, Boston, Long Island, New Jersey, New York, 
and Philadelphia. Northern Califorina is increasing its activity 
but distance prevents its being represented at tournaments, In 
the past Chicago has sent teams east to play. There has been a 
decided increase in requests for allied membership by schools 
in the Midwest. 

Colleges offering lacrosse in their physical education pro- 
grams have encountered essentially the same difficulties. Many 
students evidence no indication of ever having heard of the 
game. Others say, “Oh yes—that’s the game you play with 
snowshoes, isn’t it?” However, one session is usually sufficient 
to make the beginner a life-long devotee. It is a very easy 
game to learn and one which gives extreme satisfaction. 

There are not many secondary schools, except those in 
Philadelphia, which offer lacrosse. Perhaps two of the major 
reasons for this lamentable condition are: (1) lack of trained 


is through the 
sse Association, 


_personnel—the older teachers of physical education are not 


particularly interested in learning the game; and (2) in- 
sufficient funds to enable the purchasing of equipment. How- 
ever, neither of these should prove to be unsurmountable ob- 
stacles. The U.S.W.L.A. has prepared quantities of technical 
material for instructional purposes. Local associations are al- 
ways willing to provide capable coaches and umpires and can 
often arrange a demonstration game. Most sections sponsor 
schoolgirl playdays during the season. One film on techniques 
is now available and we hope to have another soon. Then, too, 
more physical education undergraduates are getting lacrosse in 
school and are well equipped and eager to teach it. For the 
duration of the war, importations of equipment have ceased. 
Some schools and colleges, with changes in staff, no longer 
offer the game and might loan, rent, or sell their equipment. 
One college, with an inadequate department budget, was so 
desirous of starting lacrosse that the Athletic Association 
shared expenses and bought a one-half interest in the sticks. 

Actually, there are innumerable reasons favoring the in- 
clusion of lacrosse in physical education programs. The playing 
area need not be as good as that required by hockey. The game 
itself is easy to learn; it is not complicated by a confusing set 
of rules. Equipment, when available, is not expensive. Lacrosse 
is a wonderful conditioner. It provides for all degrees of in- 
tensity of activity. Another advantage lies in the fact. that 
many of the techniques may be learned in the gymnasium 
at the end of the winter season. Lacrosse is a very exhilarating 
game to play. It combines the freedom and grace of dancing 
with the fast-cutting tactics of basketball. 

The U.S.W.L.A. has in mind a Mobile Coaching School to 
become effective after the war. This was originally designed 
to consist of a group of coaches, carrying equipment for two 
teams, who would visit summer camps. A child of ten is not 
too young to learn lacrosse. Another plan calls for demonstra 
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tion games as preliminary features to men’s games to indicate 
the contrasts between the two. This was done once by Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore teams preceding the North vs. South 
men’s game in Baltimore. The men were greatly impressed by 
the catching, passing, and team play of the so-called “weaker 
sex.” At the National Tournament this spring, two intra- 
mural teams from Yale played a demonstration game. Such 
illustrations provide irrefutable evidence that the two games 
differ considerably. 

Now is the time for schools and colleges to make prepara- 
tions for including lacrosse in their curricula. This is one game 
that we do not want to “give back to the Indians !’’* 

Lestey C. Weap, President 
United States Women’s Lacrosse Association 
Wells College 
Aurora, New York 


Tricks of the Trade in Badminton 

: are in all professions what may be called “tricks 

of the trade,” those bits of non-copybook material that one 
develops over a period of years. This is true in teaching, and 
in this particular case, in teaching badminton. The methods 
described here are not short cuts to good learning; they may 
not work in every case, but they are techniques that have been 
used successfully many times in one particular teaching sit- 
vation. No one aspect of badminton is dwelt on at length; 
these are, rather, hints for different phases of the game and 
for the sake of clarity they have been put under different 
headings. 

EQUIPMENT 

“Used bird” box—If you have several classes and your 
players furnish their own shuttlecocks, there is usually a 
large box of “beaten-up birds” left over at the end of the 
season, unclaimed and unwanted. Do not throw them away, 
as they are useful for the next semester’s classes for practic- 
ing, especially practice of the short service, allowing more 
shuttles to be hit in practice and saving the good birds for the 
game itself. 

A homemade humidor—Try a wet sponge in the bottom 
of a glass jar with the shuttlecocks resting lightly on top of 
the sponge. Players can keep their individual shuttles this 
way in their lockers or baskets. 


THE Grip 


Holding the racket—The tendency for most people in 
“shaking hands” with the racket, is to grip it too tightly with 
the fingers close togeher. Try instead having your pupil hold 
the racket so that it is hanging straight down from the hand 
with the face of the racket parallel to, and touching, the side 
of the leg. To hold a racket this way, the fingers have to 
reach up the shaft and the palm of the hand cannot get a 
death-like grip on the racket. 

Swinging the racket—To be sure at the very beginning 
that the player has a relaxed grip and uses good wrist snap, 
have her work in practice with another player. Partner A 
stands behind B and takes hold of B’s wrist and swings the 
racket for B back and forth across B’s body. Tension in any 
part of the arm can be felt immediately. B does this in turn 
for A, and the instructor checks on this with each player and 
tries to help her to acquire a relaxed grip and swing by shak- 
ing that part of her arm where tension is felt. 

PosITION OF READINESS 


A very common mistake of most beginning and some ad- 


*This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 
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vanced players is to settle back on their heels after each shot 
instead of assuming the relaxed semi-crouch: position with 
knees bent and weight on the toes. To break this habit, try 
requiring students to keen their heels off the floor between 
shots when they assume the position of readiness. This is tir- 
ing, but very effective. Do it only for short periods. 

For practice in returning to a central position of readiness 
when playing singles or doubles, draw a mark on the floor 
where the player(s) should be after each shot. During play- 
ing time blow a whistle now and then to see how many times 
a player is caught out of position. If she is in the act of 
moving into position to hit the shuttle, however, this should 
not be counted. 

SERVICE 

The timing of the service seems to be the most difficult 
technique for the beginning player to master. In any large 
group there are always one or two who seem to be unable to 
hit the bird. The following techniques have proved effective. 
Some work better at one time, some at another. 

1. Stand in serving position directly in front of the server 
with your back to her. Hold on to her wrist (she holds the 
racket). Drop or toss the shuttle and swing her arm for her, 
serving the bird over the net. This can be done only for the 
short serve, but it gives the player the kinesthetic feeling of 
the stroke, especially the timing. 

2. Have the player, take a very shortened grip, halfway up 
the shaft, and stand about four feet from the wall and hit the 
bird into the wall. It is important that she “follow through’> 
easily over her shoulder and not stop the racket at the wall. 
Emphasize throwing the racket head “through the bird and 
over her shoulder.” As she begins to connect, she can gradu- 
ally lengthen the grip and move back from the wall until she 
reaches the regulation distance. 

3. Another method, used when contact seems elusive, is to 
have the player drop the shuttle and watch it until it almost 
touches the floor then to hit it. The waiting to hit seems to 
focus the attention of the player on the bird and a!though 
this method should not be used after the ability to contact is 
acquired, it definitely helps many with whom other methods 
have failed. 

4. Through tension, many beginners hit the short service 
too fast and consequently too far rather than with the easy 
stroking required. Have them close their eyes and listen to 
you hit first a short serve, then a long one. The difference 
in the sound often makes more of an impression than words 
or visual methods. 

Drop SHOTS 

Have the player try holding the racket in just two fingers, 
the thumb and the index finger, in order to get the feeling of 
relaxation, and to prevent poking which is due to a too- 
tight grip. 

Try holding the player’s wrist and doing the shot with her 
when someone tosses the bird to her. Stand in the same re- 
lation to her as described under the section on “Service.” 

For those players who have good imaginations and can 
learn through them, tell them that shots in badminton are 
very much like spoken words. A smash, for example, is like 
a shout, and a drop shot is like a whisper. 


COMBINATION OF STROKE PRACTICE 
For advanced players it is fun, as well as good practice, to 
make up patterns of strokes for technique practice.. One pat- 
tern that has been interesting for two players to execute in- 
volves the smash and recovery of smash, as well as the clear. 
It is as follows: 
A starts the pattern by setting up a high serve. 
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returns the serve with a smash. 
recovers the smash with a drop shot. 
returns the drop shot with an underhand clear. 
then smashes. 
recovers with a drop shot. 
clears the drop shot. 
This continues until A or B misses a shot. It is a very 
challenging pattern. 


TACTICS 


After a discussion of tactics, blackboard explanation, etc., 
we often find that players fail to execute them because their 
opponents very often cannot keep the shuttlecock going as 
long as desired. Try having a short tactic involving perhaps 
only three or four strokes worked out by having a_ shuttle 
thrown to the hitter instead of hit. The diagram shows an ex- 
ample. 


v 
= 


A serves and when the bird reaches the opposite service 
court on the other side B throws a high clear to A’s fore- 
hand, A hits it and when the shuttle reaches the designated 
area on the other side of the court C throws a short drop 
shot over the net. A hits it to the designated area. A, B, C 
rotate after a specified number of times. 

This type of practice does not presuppose that every game 
situation will be exactly alike and that this particular tactic 
will be practical in each situation. It simply serves to focus 
the player’s attention on and direct her thinking along “tactic” 
lines. 

The importance of alternating short and deep shots as a 
prime requisite for a good game is one of the most difficult 
points to make beginners understand. Everyone wants to hit 
as hard and as fast as possible. Try having players play a 
singles game for eleven points in which a point is won by mak- 
ing their opponents step into neutral territory or into the back 
alley (of the doubles court). This focuses attention on only 
one thing, making the opponent move up and back. Alternate 
serving after every point regardless of who makes the point. 


THe GAME 


Do your players fail to use drop shots? Let them add 5 
points to their score every time they can execute a drop shot 
that falls in neutral territory and scores. Keep these drop shot 
points separate from the regular game scoring and add them 
in at the end of the game. 

Do they throw away their serve through carelessness on 
service faults? Have them subtract 5 points from their game 
score every time they miss a serve. Keep these points sep- 
arate and subtract them at the end of the game. If 5 points 
seem too severe a penalty, try 1 or 3 points. 

Do they hit their shots right down the center of the court 
all the time? Let the sidelines call out loud, “Corner,” every 
time and they will soon start aiming for the corners with a 


center shot being used only after a good opening has been 


made or as a surprise. 
It is hoped that the above suggestions may prove as helpful 
to others as they have to this writer.* 
VIRGINIA BOURQUARDEZ 
Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 


*This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 


lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


HE New York Academy of Medicine, Two East 103rq St 
New York City, has announced the Tenth Series in its 
1944-45 Laity Lectures. Six addresses have been scheduled, 
the central theme of which is psychiatry in medicine. The 
public is invited to attend these lectures which began on 
Thursday, November 9 at 8:15 p. M. Other lectures are to be 
held at the same time on the following dates: November 30 
December 19, December 28, January 11, and January 25, 
CCUPATIONAL Index, Inc., New York University, New 
York City 3, has published a six-page leaflet available 
for 25c on public heaith nursing. The leaflet covers postwar 
employment prospects, the nature of the work, abilities ang 
training required, earnings, advancement, advantages and dis- 
advantages of the occupation. 
x 
ENNSYLVANIA State College announces its Annual 
Seminar on Reading Disabilities, January 29-February 2 
1945. For further information write Dr. Emmett A, Betts, 
School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 
Ok 
N a little over a year of operation reconditioning in the 
Army has been developed to a stage where twelve thousand 
patients a week are being discharged to duty from the Army 
hospitals in the continental United States. 


HE War Veterans’ Art Center of the Museum of Modern 
Art, 11 West 53rd St., New York City, is offering free 
classes for recreation and prevocational training to veterans 
of the United States Army, Navy, Marines, and Merchant 
Marine. These classes are to be taught by well known pro- 
fessionals. 
* Ok Ok 
CCORDING to the Journal of the A.M.A. the Council on 
Physical Therapy of the American Medical Association 
has become the Council on Physical Medicine. Under its new 
name the Council on Physical Medicine will continue to func- 
tion as it has always functioned but will devote additional at- 
tenticn to problems of occupational therapy. 


Dance and the School 
(Continued from Page 547) 
product, as such. It would require constant reference 
to the social and personal objectives in terms of the 
problem on which the students are working. It would 
imply the necessity for frequent conferences of teacher 
and student, and of a constant redefining and clarifi- 
cation of the purposes of the activity undertaken. Re- 
sponsibility for his growth would belong to the student, 
but if the learning process is functioning the teacher 
will also be a student and as such will be actively con- 
cerned with her growth as a teacher. The emphasis 
would be on the responsibility of the individual to him- 
self and to the rest of the group. There must, of 
course, be a constant development of new movements, 
new, skills, new ideas, new forms. This part of our 
program is usually well developed. We usually do a 
pretty fair job of developing the student’s ideas about 
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Dance and his experiences in simple dance forms. , 


We have also done fairly well in introducing him to 
professional Dance of all types through concerts, pic- 
tures, and films. The student should learn to make 
conscious effort to change what he does in the light 
of these newer understandings. We should | accept 
from the beginning the fact that he is responsible for 
his own actions, and that he must learn in addition to 
his growing ideas and skills if he wishes to act in- 
telligently in relation to others to always consider the 
social implications of his act. 

The new element in this Dance program will lie in 
the way we interpret to our students what we are try- 
ing to do. For years we have understood values in- 
herent in Dance experience, but we have always trusted 
to luck that somehow or other the student would dis- 
cover these values for himself. We realize now that, 
if a student in a Dance class is having an experience 
in democratic planning, he should not only plan but 
should understand the process at work as he plans. In 
this way he will establish a point of view about the 
process itself. If he realizes the values of democratic 
group planning he will be more apt to use this method 
in other situations and gradually develop a skill in this 
way of behaving. We really know very little about 
the application of democratic principles to personal liv- 
ing. We somehow relegate it all to government in- 
stead of using it in every relationship of home, school, 
and society. Yet, until we have made the idea of re- 
spect for one another and action for the common good 
part of our daily thinking and the motivating force in 
our daily actions, we cannot have a democracy that 
The teacher of Dance is as responsible for 
contributing to this development as any other teacher 
in the school. 

The first demand this way of teaching makes on 
the teacher is that she accept the necessity for her own 
change. We must discard old and familiar ways of do- 
ing things, comfortable points’ of view, and a certain 
contentment with ourselves and our teaching. We 
must realize we learn in the same way students learn— 
by doing. The only way for us to arrive at a new 
technique is to start experimenting with it now. We 
too must have creative courage, for ours is a great re- 
sponsibility and the new world will be shaped in large 
measure by the kind of answer we find for our prob- 
lems. 

We will have to find our way—experimenting boldly 
and disregarding honestly or accepting and _ recheck- 


‘ ing, constantly moving toward a clearer concept and 


surer technique in our own teaching. It means: much 
simpler and slower beginnings, but the reward in per- 
sonal growth on the part of both the teacher and the 
student will be great. It will take patience, courage, 
and ceaseless effort to accomplish this, but it is the 
contribution only a teacher can make to a newly de- 
veloping world. Our role in directing the formation 
of this new culture is one of great importance and one 
no one else can play. We have a unique opportunity 
and a tremendous responsibility, for tomorrow is being 
shaped today. me 
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MacGregor - Goldsmith 
Appoints 
New Representative 


Introducing 


MR. U. C. STERN 


New MacGregor-Goldsmith sales represen- 
tative, who succeeds Mr. E. R. Turgeon, 
recently resigned. 


Mr. Stern, whose headquarters will be at 
25 Fourth Avenue at 20th St. in New York 
City, will represent MacGregor-Goldsmith, 
Inc. in Mid and South Eastern New York 
as well as in the state of New Jersey. 


Mr. Stern is well known in Athletic Goods 
circles and his many years of experience in 
selling Athletic Equipment will stand him 
in good stead in his new connection. 


MacGREGOR-GOLDSMITH Inc. 


JOHN & FINDLAY STS, CINCINNATI 14, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Dental Fitness 


(Continued from Page 553) 


tween 18 and 20 years of age, and that in this group 
of total denture wearers 8.3 per cent were wearing full 
upper and lower dentures. 

It must be recognized that in civil life the average 
individual can select a large variety of soft foods that 
do not require the use of teeth, or he can learn to swal- 
low most of his food whole. The stomach, which has 
been used frequently as a substitute for teeth, has done 
a marvelous job for those men who cannot masticate 
their diet properly, but unfortunately this organ of 
the digestive tract was not designed to be used as a 
mechanism for the grinding of food. The average mess 
in camp or in the field permits the individual to select 
the softer foods or to soften them before eating. How- 
ever, an individual must limit his dietary intake if he 
is without teeth, or if he has an insufficient number of 
them to be effective. 


Requisites of Dental and General Health 


The structures of the oral cavity are an integral part 
of the body, and any infection from abscessed teeth or 
pyorrhea certainly will not remain localized, since the 
blood stream has the same function throughout the 
system. 

Growth and development of children, and the main- 
tenance of health of adults is without question in a 
large measure dependent upon the type and variety of 
foods eaten, as well as the function of the gastro-in- 
testinal system. The efficiency of one’s body, the ability 
to work, play, or serve a useful purpose in life are all 
dependent to a large degree upon the physical fitness 
of the individual. 

Success or failure in life frequently are dependent 
upon an acceptable physiological mechanism, a- good 
nutritional regimen, proper as well as adequate exer- 
cise and rest. There are a number of other “musts” 
in life which are necessary to assure one of success or 
failure, but those just cited are essential from a health 
point of view. Dental health is one link in the chain of 
health requirements which cannot be omitted. 

Every child and adult in America must be made 
health, “physical fitness,” conscious. It is just as im- 
portant for the schools to teach the fundamentals of 
health as it is to teach grammar and arithmetic. The 
most prized possession an individual can possibly have 
is health, yet too many schools (grade, high school and 
college) believe they have fulfilled their mission to 
society by teaching subjects other than those related 
to health. What possible good is an education, which 
may include a graduate degree, if the individual can- 
not utilize his training? If the physical standards of 
this nation are to be improved in the next and coming 
generations, the schools in all educational levels must 
assume: an unquestionable leadership in teaching and 
practicing the fundamentals of health. It must give 


physical education, dental, and general health facts a 
place equal in importance and prominence to any other 
subject in the curriculum. 


Although relatively few adults and Parents ap 
reached effectively through the medium of the rade 
press, journals, clubs, and parent-teacher meetings, aj 
such avenues must be continually used to emphasige 
the real values in life. 

Many people refer to the high cost of living ang 
their inability to pay for routine medical or dental 
treatment, yet if one reviews how the American dollar 
was spent in 1941, it must be realized that the under. 
lying cause for dental and medical neglect cannot he 
entirely economical. Educational and physical trajnj 
facilities, too, have been cast in the background when 
the sums of money spent for luxuries are analyzed, 
Herewith are some figures for the year 19413:, 


Liquor $4,000,000,000 
Automobiles 3,500,000,000 
Tobacco 2,000,000,000 
Confections 600,000,000 
Jewelry 500,000,000 
Cosmetics 500,000,000 
Flowers 153,000,000 
Chewing Gum 100,000,000 
Advertising these items 160,000,000 


The total amount spent on dentistry during this same 
year was equal to that of jewelry or one twenty-second 
of the amount just cited for luxuries. These master 
salesmen have convinced the public that liquor, auto- 
mobiles, and tobacco are more important than dental 
care. Liquor according to these figures was eight 
times more important to the public than dentistry, and 
the tobacco industry found an income four times greater 
than dentistry. 

It is true that there are several millions of people 
in this country who cannot afford adequate or routine 
dental or medical treatment, and it is for this group 
some financial arrangements must be made for neces- 
sary care. This country cannot afford to permit this 
section of the population, which is truly indigent, to 
lower the strength (military and industrial) and phy- 
sical standards of this nation. How many generations 
this country can exist as a democracy and defend its 
principles will depend to a large extent upon how phy- 
sically fit, as well as prepared, its manpower continues 
to be. The dental profession and certain sections of 
the population are thoroughly aware of the existing 
dental problems. Dental health educational aids and 
materials are available through the facilities of the 
American Dental Association and the various State 
Departments of Health. Dental clinics for indigent 
care have been set up in many communities, and many 
schools throughout the nation have well established 
progressive health programs, but all these are only a 
drop in the bucket when the total need is considered. 
The care of the indigent is a community problem, and 
if the local government cannot supply the needs, then 
the county or state, must accept this responsibility. 
Federal agencies have already given some states finan- 
cial aid to establish a corrective dental program, and 
what participation as well as how extensive federal aid 
will be forthcoming in the future will depend upon 


3 Dollar, M. L., “The Present and Probable Future Role of 
Dentistry in American Society,” Am. Dent. A. J., 30: 1454 
1463, Sept., 1943. 
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what pressures are exerted on Congress. A large share 
f the financial needs of any health or physical fitness 
0 gram certainly can be carried by those now pur- 
chasing Iusruries. 

The number of dental deficiencies can be reduced 
yery markedly by an adequate prophylactic home rou- 
tine, regular dental care, a good nutritional regimen, 
and a low sweet intake. If the principles of prevention, 
which are already known, are taught and practiced, 
only the exceptional individual would be required to 


wear dental crutches generally referred to as den- 


tures. 


The Basket System 


(Continued from Page 552) 


from school, each student must check in to the basket- 
room attendant all equipment owned by the University. 

The above plan is financed by a compulsory physical 
education fee which we call a service fee. Instruction 
and other expenses of the program are a part of the 
regular University budget. 

The University of North Carolina has operated the 
basket-locker system for six years. During this time 
we have built up equipment and supplies to properly 
provide for 5,000 students. All related problems such 
as laundry, equipment replacement, charges for lost 
equipment, and similar problems have been handled. It 
has proven effective in terms of cleanliness and sanita- 
tion, has not been too costly, and has motivated all 
phases of our program. It has further allowed us to 
absorb an expansion that we would not have believed 
possible a few years ago without seriously disrupting 
the program. »« 


> 


Navy ‘Trainees 


(Continued from Page 541) 


Choice Basic Maintenance 
1 Swimming Swimming 
2 Tennis * Tennis 
3 Boxing Handball 
4 Gymnastics Track and Field 
> Track and Field Boxing 
6 Handball Gymnastics 
7 Wrestling Judo 
8 Judo Wrestling 
9 Hand-to-hand Squash rackets 
10 Squash rackets . Hand-to-hand 


Swimming and tennis are the only two activities 
desired by over fifty per cent of the men in their first 
four choices and by over twenty per cent of the men 
in their first two choices. 


The department staff members and the Navy per- 
sonnnel at the University of California believe that 
the new program has many advantages over the one 
formerly in operation, and believe it has helped to 
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Third Edition, Octavo, 349 pages, illustrated 
Cloth, $3.75 


This edition represents a radical revision and 
includes exercises for people over forty years 
of age and special exercises for women. The 
value of the work is enhanced by specific and 
general bibliographies which are a distinct aid 
to research workers and students. 


It provides special types of exercise upon 
bodily functions and includes gymnastics, ath- 
letics, aviation, aquatics and physical efficiency 
tests. ; 
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* 
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Beginning April 16, 1945 
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Beginning April 16, 1945 
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For information, apply to 
Assistant Dean, Course for Graduates 
Harvard Medical School, Boston 15, Mass. 
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produce a better spirit and morale among the trainees. 
It is of course highly important that trainees be con- 
ditioned for the rigorous life they will lead when leav- 
ing the University for various Naval and Marine as- 
signments, but it is equally important that they be 
given a chance to improve their skill and have an op- 
portunity to compete on equal terms with their fellows 
in a sport of their own choosing. 


As potential officer material it is highly desirable 
that V-12 trainees at universities be exposed to a 
number of vigorous recreational activities which we 
hope will help to insure a continuation of some of 
these activities throughout life. »« 


Group Work 


(Continued from Page 543) 


a rationalization of the goals of a group recreation pro- 
gram by either the advisors or the students it has no 
validity at all. It is a persistent problem through the 
years, a miniature of a larger pattern wherein too few 
people actively concern themselves with the functioning 
of their community. 


The second area of learning is in the relationship 
between the students and their advisors, learning not 
only from the standpoint of what the adult may con- 
tribute in terms of program resources but also in 
a very relationship itself. The United Service Hospi- 
tality program has provided a fine opportunity for such 
a relationship to thrive. In the first place the program 
was new to all concerned ; it was an opportunity to use 
imagination, to experiment with ideas, and to bring 
people into the planning who in the traditional areas 
of student control had never been considered valuable. 
Secondly, the adult in the all-campus picture, the 
Recreational Coordinator, had a logical introduction to 
the cooperative planning through her liaison function 
between the college and the Special Service and Recre- 
ation and Welfare offices of the Army and Navy. 
Thirdly, the trend for all co-recreational activities to 
become part of the service men’s hospitality program 


became a reality. In such a manner did the all-campus 


organization of a leisure program develop, and today 
an adult-student pattern of planning on the campus 
level is functioning with the relationship defined and 
“channels” established. 


Planning together without fear of jeopardizing one’s 
freedom because of the presence of an adult staff mem- 
ber, and realizing too that the adult is not merely an 
additional person but one who has more knowledge, 
wider experience, and a maturity of judgment which is 
valuable to themselves as well as to the project under- 
way, needs to be understood by the group members and 
by the group leader. Taking a group, for example the 
student social committee in the resident hall, at the 
level at which they are, knowing when to assert one- 
self as their advisor and when to withdraw to become 
one of the group, and having a very genuine interest 
in the process as well as the end product have been 
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hostess” discussions. 


this is that they show it. 


~ 


the major problems encountered in carrying thr 
the hospitality organization to its source in 
dence hall. A minor example, with many of 
fications abbreviated, exemplifies the uncertaint 
relationships arising from these weaknesses. Ala 
to celebrate the birthday of the Marine Corps 
sored by a citizens’ committee in the community a 
torium, was to be given on a Tuesday evening, The 
college was invited to participate by sending a certain 
number of students as junior hostesses. It was agreed 
that the college would participate in this commypj 
activity, with two limitations: that the number of girls 
attending would depend on those interested, thus ex. 
cluding any “recruits” from the “social pressure” 
method, and those in good academic standing. Whey 
the lists of the students planning to attend came to 
the Recreational Coordinator it was obvious that in 
one hall consultation between the student social chair- 
man and the head resident had not occurred and the 
number of students desiring to attend this mid-week 
affair included several with probationary academic 
records. Rapport between the student and the adult 
had not been soundly established and manifestations of 
this uncertainty led to this particular situation. 

The third area of learning is through the relation. 
ship the students have with their guests, the service 
men. Training of student hostesses has taken three 
forms: informally through the hall social committee, 
usually to meet a specific situation; through the De 
partment of Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion by the Recreational Activities course, which em- 
phasizes recreation leadership in general, with only one 
portion of the course content devoted to social recre- 
ation ; and lastly, through a discussion series on groom- 
ing and graciousness. The latter method of training 
was an experiment planned and carried out by a 
student-faculty committee to meet a need felt by both 
students and faculty for information and discussion on 
these subjects. What it means to be well groomed, 
graciousness as the end-product of intelligence and in- 
terest in people, what a man in the service considers 
essential in a good hostess, the problems confronting 
girls in their personal, non-official hostess capacity 
were the essence of the material discussed by guest 
speakers—a grooming expert, a psychiatric social 
worker, and a Navy chaplain—at each of the three 
meetings. The meetings, with a student chairman and 
a faculty member leading the discussion, were volun- 
tary and approximately one-half of the student body 
were in attendance for the grooming and the “good 


the Tegj. 
Its 


Evidences of carry-over from the grooming discus- 
sion are apparent. Attitude, unfortunately, is not as 
easily changed by information. The understanding of 
their participation in United Service Hospitality by 
the students is an interesting development related posi- 
tively to their maturity. Many underclassmen are 
looking for their “dream man” each time they embark 
on a service men’s party, and feel personally affronted 
if their search is unfulfilled. The disastrous aspect of 
Students ‘with more expert 
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hrough ence, and many of the girls are acquiring experience in ~ Mm 


reg. pospitality houses:and officers’ clubs not only during FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
S Tamj. Shon but also during the college year, meet most Seating Capacity 2940 wie a 
inty of situations with poise, interest, and humor. Then there oes coniderby pete eng CO 
A tall are few students who achieve from the hospitality preceding tere, Basear Dace, Cover cower | 
» Spon m that genuine interest in other human beings 
rogTa: eae electrically operated folding par- 
audi. which makes living such an exciting venture. But the tition which ean be 
The mere fact that some of the students have been stimu- 


certain # tated by people from different backgrounds, from dif- 


agreel | ferent parts of the country, and with ways of doing Hom Pe 

Munity things which differ from their own is sufficiently val- 

of girl # yable to record as one of the important outgrowths of iT 7 oe 

lus ex- our program. »« The bathall courte separated by on jolding partition, Note re 

essure” 

When 

ame to Outdoor Classes 

that in (Continued from Page 555) arene 
da dada dad 

Beye A. Irregular strokes with little cross-over. 1 = ta 
e 


fashioned gy; 


B. Outer foot crosses over inner foot, but aang oo 


d-week strokes are shorter and jerkier than on straight-away. 2 Your Archi | 
ademic C. Same smooth rhythm as on straight-away. 3 | 
> adult IV. Stopping. shown provides 
ions of A. Gradual, jerky, skid stop. 1 he 
B. Stop made by turning around. 2 
C. Quick, controlled, skid stop with feet abe 
‘lation- parallel and with a full quarter turn. 3 
Service V Backward skating. 


| three A. Double sculling. 1 ath 
ie De- C. Lifting free foot off ice, but riding inner FORT 


edge. 3 
€crea- D. Riding outer edges with some smooth 


h em- glide as in forward skating. 


ly one VI. Cutting circles forward. 
recre- A. Clockwise or counterclockwise with cross- 
room: over of outer foot in front of inner. 1 


B. Both directions, using outer edge of inside 


aiing foot and inner edge of outside foot, but strokes only fair. 2 
ya C. Long, smooth, equal strokes with easy 
y both § body-lean inward and arms relaxed. 3 SYNTHETIC 
ion on § VII. Cutting circles backward. RUBBER 
omed, A. B. C. Same descriptions and ratings as COVERED 
dj in VI above. 
mS VIII. Figure 8, R.O.F. and L.O.F. Designed to 
a se o" Holding curve beyond a half circle with fit any head 
‘onting § cach foot. 
pacity B. Complete figure 8, but somewhat stiff. 2 
est C. Smooth, controlled figure 8, with momen- keeps water 

gue tum chiefly from shift of weight. 3 ot,  Cibe 

om IX. Figure 8, R.O.B. and L.O.B. sie 

three A. B. C. Same descriptions and ratings as ge - ° 
anand § in VIII above. 
volun. | X. Figure 8, R.LF. and L.LF. (as in VIII). colored trim. 

XI. ‘Figure 8, R.I.B. and L.I.B. (as in VIII). 

| body XII. Miscellaneous individual skills (one point for $4.25 

good each), A Dozen / 

; A. Change smoothly from skating forward to 
liscus- § skating backward. INDOOR POOL SUITS 
not as B. Change smoothly from skating backward 

ing of to skating forward. MENS TRUNKS 
é C. Hold an edge for 25 feet on right foot, 
ity by and 25 feet on left foot. KLOGS NOSE CLIPS 
1 posi- D. Hold weight on either skate while mak- 
on are § ing three changes of edge. P L 
mbark E. Waltz turn or three-turn in good form 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


71 WEST 35th ST. NEW YORK CITY (1) 


sont (as described in any good book on skating). 
t of F. Spiral in good form. 

a G. Toe jumps in good form. 

xperi H. Waltz jumps in good form. 
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I. Spread eagle in good form. 
J. Mohawk in good form. 
K. “Shoot the duck” or “Ride the pony.” 
L. Advanced figures such as double threes, 
loops, brackets, counters, and spins (one point each). 
XIII. Waltz with partner. 
A. Performance correct as to sequence of 


steps but jerky and uncertain. 1 
B. Performance fair, with ability to follow 
but not to lead. z 
C. Performance smooth and controlled, with 
ability to lead and follow. 3 
XIV. Waltz jumps or “Flying Mercury” with 
partner. 


A. B. C. Same as in XIII. 

XV. Ten-step (as in XIII). 

XVI. Fourteen-step (as in XIII). 

XVII. An interesting, original, free skating routine. 

We have given the same point value to performance 
of advanced skills as to performance of very ele- 
mentary skills, so as to discourage students from 
working on too difficult items before they have mas- 
tered basic skills. Furthermore, such rating is quite 
in harmony with the fact that improvement in score 
is more noticeable at the lower levels of all sport per- 
formance. 

Although very few of our students master all the 
above skills, the test does help in motivation, since the 
items in the progression are mimeographed for the 
girls so they can rate themselves and know what to 
work on during the season. Skating is one physical 
education activity for which most of our students do 
a great deal of extra “laboratory work.” Many spend 
at least a part of each evening during skating season 
on the rink. 


F course, such interest did not burst forth all at 

once. We have taught winter sports classes at 
the college for ten years, and the first years were often 
disappointing. Gradually the girls have caught the 
spirit, provided themselves with suitable clothing, and 
exchanged their hockey skates or racers for figure 
skates. Enough of them have learned the fundament- 
als so that they teach each other when no instructors 
are on the rink. At the close @f the past season fifty- 
six students, including twelve civilian men students, 
climaxed the all-college Winter Sports Day with an 
ice revue, which had developed during evening free 
skating under the direction of the W.R.A. skating man- 
ager. The group numbers were simple but done in 
perfect unison, with the girls wearing red or white 
or blue sweaters and skirts. Group numbers included 
serpentine skating, a wheel formation with eight spokes, 
a “merry-go-round,” waltzing, a grand march, and 
line skating with leg swings (Stroke L, stroke R, 
Stroke L, and hold for the fourth count while swing- 
ing R leg forward and backward). Most of these 
group stunts had been taught in the regular skating 
classes, where, supported by good skaters, even be- 
ginning skaters could enjoy doing them. 

The writer urges physical education teachers in the 
northern states, and wherever else winter sports facil- 
ities are possible, to build up as good a library on 
winter sports as they have on summer sports and then 


secure as good skates, skis, and boots 
have golf and tennis equipment. Once 


tried figure skating and skiing, there is no 
back, and one’s enthusiasm will be contagious 


While not attempting here to analyze 
I would add a few miscellaneous suggesti 


as they noy 
having r 


turning 
Specific skills 
Ons for teach. 


ing skating. These do not seem to be stressed in the 


literature, but have grown out of our 
working with elementary skaters. 


experience jp 


1, One progression for learning the first strokes on skates ig: 
a. Stand still and lift first one skate and then the other 


from the ice, repeating several times. 


b. Stand with the back to rail or post with feet Parallel 
and push away, leaning slightly forward for balance. 
c. Repeat the two-foot glide and begin stroking as speed 


decreases at the end of the glide. 


d. Skate in a line with other better skaters. 
e. Practice skating alone as much as possible and do not 
rely on other skaters to pull you around. (A common fault of 


beginning skaters is to set the free foot down 
skating foot, as in walking, instead of beside 


in front of the 
the foot.) 


2. Fear of falling may be overcome by first learning relaxed 
falling indoors or in the snow, borrowing modern dance tech. 
niques. Skaters should be taught that falling is no disgrace 

3. A good way to convince average “round-the-rink” skaters 
that it is worth their while to learn to ride outer edges is to 


demonstrate the difference in energy used 
achieved by the inner-edge-push method and 
method. 


and smoothness 
the body-shift 


4. A good way in which to learn to ride outer edges, for- 


ward or backward, is to practice cutting circles 
holding each stroke as long as possible. 

5. Skating to slow waltz music helps to 
lengthen strokes. 


both directions, 


smooth out and 


6. One progression for learning the skid stop is: 
a. Stand upright and make a quick quarter-circle pivot 


in either direction. 


b. Repeat, but with quick bending of knees, ankles, and 


hips. 


c. Repeat, slanting blades down in direction of turn. 
‘ d. Repeat at the end of a slow, two-foot glide. 


e. Do a skid stop after taking several 
7. In learning to skate backwards or to cu 


strokes. 
t a circle back- 


wards, keep the weight well back, with upper trunk fairly 


erect, and press down with the heels. 
8. To complete the last half of each circle 


in the forward 


figure eights, arch the body so the weight shifts to the back 


of the blade, giving a speedboat pick-up. 
9. The spread eagle may be practised while 


facing the wall 


of the rink with toes turned out and inner edges close to the 
wall. Hold on to the wall and gradually slide the feet apart, 


keeping knees straight. The position may a 


Iso be practised 


without skates. The spread eagle position is basic to doing 
good mohawks and the change from a three on one foot toa 


three on the other foot. 


10. The “ride the pony” stunt may be practised without 
skates. When first trying it on ice the skater may assist the 
free leg by means of a slight lift with the hand (on the same 
side as the free leg) placed under the lower part of the calf. 


Correctly sharpened figure skates are hollow-ground 


and show no cross-ridges in the groove. 


Expert skate 


sharpeners have special equipment and techniques for 
doing the work, and the job includes an_ oil-stone 


finish. 
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‘The Home Front 
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housework for a neighbor four nights a week, on Manday 
from 9:00 Pp. M. to midnight and on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday nights from 9:00 Pp. M. to 1:00 a. M. She gets $2 for 
15 hours.” 


Here is another: 


Helen, at 15, makes $15 a week for 25 hours’ work ‘as stock 
girl in a shoe store. Her hours are from 4:30 to 9 P. M. 
daily, Monday through Friday, and from 12:30 to 9 Pp. M. 
Saturday with an hour off for supper each day.’ 

Both Lois and Helen go to school, also, and their 
combined student and work hours are respectively 40 
and 50 per week. Such working children present one 
important health problem to our schools. Moreover, 
such children may become serious hazards to the hu- 
man resources of our nation. 


Many teachers do not seem to appreciate the fact 
that the problems of health are based upon the funda- 
mental patterns of American culture. They are so in- 
tertwined with large social issues that one must under- 
stand these issues in order to make an attack on health 
problems. They are, therefore, bigger than any one 
group, one institution, one agency, or one profession. 
Our traditions, our customs, our economic structure, 
our social institutions, our family background all affect 
health and in turn create problems for the school in 
health instruction. 

Community organization for health therefore must be 
emphasized. The community itself must see its own 
health problems, organize for a plan of action, and see 
itthrough. Health instruction in the school will be a 
part of the larger whole. 

Fitness on the home front in schools and colleges 
presents. these problems: 

1, There is a trend toward making the girls’ physical 


iLegg, Caroline E. Student Wage Earners in Wartime. 
emeton : U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
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for party planners. 
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education program more vigorous with the objectives 
of strength, endurance, body control, flexibility, and 
relaxation receiving emphasis. 

2. Women believe that the objectives of recreational 
skills and democratic experiences are of equal impor- 
tance to the above and that all are needed for a good 
physical education program. 

3. The elementary school program on which all else 
should be based is a shameful spot in the whole picture. 
We are not accomplishing our objectives at the ele- 
mentary school level. 

4. Problems in school health education are part of 
. | the larger problem of community health education. 

'} 5. The basic motives which move young people 
should be used as motives for living healthfully. 

6. Sex delinquency, nutrition education, correction 

of defects, mental hygiene, and child labor are old and 
a unsolved problems again made. conspicuous by war. 
7. Many schosl administrators and community lead- 
Wh ers do not yet see the need for an increased level of 
i}! fitness for women. The issue is confused because 

“women’s place” is being redefined. 

| 


j 
| 8. There is need to increase the level of fitness for 
| } girls and women as well as for boys because: 
a. A high level of health is needed to bear children 
and to rear them wisely. 
b. Maintaining a happy home during the strain of 
war requires morale of a high order. 

c. Large numbers of women are engaged in war 
industries. Reports from various sources indicate that 
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Health and Physical Education training, 
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i |} - Membership dues—$2.00 per year including sub- 
hI scription to JOURNAL OF SCHOOL HEALTH. 


i Make application to—Executive Secretary Treas- 
urer, A. O. DeWeese, M.D., Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio. 


ARNOLD COLLEGE 
389 WHITNEY AVE., NEW HAVEN 


The oldest co-educational College of Physical Education 
in the East. Organized 1886 


DEGREE GRANTED: B.S. (Bachelor of Science) 


MAJOR FIELD OF PREPARATION: Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education and Recreation 


2 MONTHS CAMPING SESSION 
ACCREDITED—GRADUATES IN 48 STATES 
EVENING COURSES 


For catalog—address: ARNOLD COLLEGE 
389 Whitney Avenue New Haven, Conn. 


absenteeism might be decreased if women were in bet 
ter health. 

d. A high percentage of women who work al 
maintain a home. Vigorous, robust health js neaial 
in order to carry this dual responsibility, 

e. The rate of rejection for women’s services ha 
been impressive. 

f. A high rate of morbidity exists amon 
over 30. 

g. America is a partnership of men and women 
and both sexes must be fit if the nation is to Progress 

In many ways war is a judgment day. We feel 
keenly those things which we ought to have done. All 
too clearly our mistakes stand out. The job ahead is 
colossal. Certain things which you and I must do are 
sharply highlighted : 

1. We must pull together. 

2. We must show the need for fitness. 

3. We must analyze carefully the values in our pro- 
gram for boys and girls and express these in words of 
one syllable so that ahyone can understand. 

4. We must use every possible means of publicizing 
these values. 


If we bring these objectives to the man on the street 
to community and state leaders, I have faith that the 
American people will want this program in their 
schools. Let us here at home stand the watch, also, 
Each to his own battle station and see that these things 
are done. 


Women 


~The Lunchroom 


(Continued from Page 544) 


at the beginning of the school year with as little fan- 
fare as possible. Now is the ideal time to stop the sale 
of soft drinks and candy with the shortages in many 
items, the emphasis on good nutrition, and the appeals 
to help the war effort by buying war stamps and bonds 
instead of non-essentials. 

It is a recognized fact that high school children pat- 
ronize the corner store for the social time they have, 
to get away from the supervision of the school, and for 
smoking. In a school system where there are no re 
strictions that compel the children to stay in school at 
noon, the time alloted for lunch should be sufficient 
only to permit the children to eat without hurrying. 
Some schools have a planned lunch program of games, 
movies, and dances to provide social activities for the 
children. This is organized by the students with fac- 
ulty advisors to fill in the slack time between the finish 
ing of lunch and the resumption of classes. This pro- 
gram should be arranged most carefully. It must not 
be allowed to interfere with the time the children need 
to devote to the proper eating of their lunches. One 
lunchroom manager found that on the day the movies 
were being shown after the noon lunch, the children 
did not eat an adequate lunch, but “gobbled” a san¢- 
wich in order to rush off to the movies for a choice seat 


Supervision by the student body is most successful 
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There may be a faculty advisor who works with the 
student body but permits the student organization to 
select its own student supervisors. That again creates 
the feeling on the part of the children that it is their 
Junchroom. 

Parent participation should be encouraged through 
mother-and-daughter and father-and-son banquets in 
the school lunchroom. By inviting the parents to lunch 
the manager has the opportunity of meeting them, and 
discussing with them the aims and objectives of the 
junchroom in formulating good food habits, and in en- 
listing their cooperation in having their children pat- 
ronize the school lunchroom. 

The foregoing suggestions have been proven by 
4 school system that ten years ago served only 19 per 
cent of the enrollment and now serves 68 per cent. In 
this system there are no restrictions that compel the 
children to stay in school at noon. ne 
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Postwar Planning 


(Continued from Page 539) 


so often have been moved into the evenings instead of 
being held in the more natural daylight setting. To 
plan, schedule, and coordinate a good college recrea- 
tion program is a full-time job which might very well 
call for a trained director of recreation. Probably many 
colleges will appoint such a faculty person in the 
postwar era. 

Camping and outing activities have a recognized 
place in student recreation. They are also necessary in 
professional curricula, as the second writer has indi- 
cated. Whether or not they belong in the academic 
service program is a matter for further study. 

Professional Education—The second writer has 
mentioned selection of candidates for professional 
courses. This is important, but it should be linked to 
a vigorous recruitment program. The postwar ex- 
pansion in public school physical education will de- 
mand three or four times as many well trained teach- 
ers as we now provide. There will be a need also 
for less specialized teachers who will be prepared to 
go into small high schools and teach a variety of sub- 
jects, including physical education. Then there is the 
developing field of professional training for recreation 
leaders. In addition, the recreation phases of occupa- 
tional therapy and the exercise phases of physical ther- 
apy courses may be put in our hands. These last three 
training programs call for a high degree of inter-de- 
partmental cooperation. 


The changes suggested in the curriculum for the 
specialized physical education major are well advised, 
in the writer’s opinion. In recent years the trend to- 
ward equalizing the requirements in biological science 
and social science has been pronounced. There are, 
perhaps, a few of the more traditional schools still over- 
loading the major course with biological sciences while 
making little provision for developing the student’s 
understanding of society. 
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On April 2, 1945, a 12 months’ course will 
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For further information address Director, Division 
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North Carolina. 
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SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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affiliation with Tufts College. Approved A.M.A. June camp 
session on Cape Cod with emphasis on water sports—sailing, 
rowing, swimming. Tennis, riding, archery. Instruction in winter 
sports emphasized. Thoroughly equipped gymnasium. Dramatics. 
Music appreciation. Excellent placement record. Pleasant 
dormitories. 


For catalog, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Massachusetts 
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NATIONAL 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362 MARQUETTE * FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
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CAPEZIO 
FOOTWEAR and ACCESSORIES 
for DANCE IN EDUCATION 


Created by Capezio, famous makers of dance foot- 
wear and accessories for over fifty years. Send for 
our free PE catalogue, illustrating a wide selection 
of scientifically designed footwear and accessories 
for Modern Dance and Dance in Education. 


CAPEZIO, INC. 
1612 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


New York @ Boston @ Chicago @ Los Angeles @ 
Hollyw @ San Francisco 


Agencies in all leading cities. 
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This writer questions placing practice teaching ex- 
perience (even in the form of orientation) as early as 
the sophomore year. The major student should be 
supervised in less formal situations of leadership during 
her second year, so her aptitude may be known. 
The five-year curriculum has always been our dream, 
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LOUIS H. CHALIF 


JOHN PLAZA 
MONNA MONTES 


ALEXIS DOLINOFF 


PROFESSIONAL MORNING CLASS 
SEMENOFF, Instructor 


Est. 39 yrs. Winter & Summer School Diploma 
awarded — Intensive professionai and teacher's 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE Steinway Hall 504-508 113 West 57th Street New York 19, N.Y. 


courses — Talented children, daily class. 


FRANCES L. CHALIF 
MAXIE FORD PACO CANSINO 
SONIA BOX JOHN La CURTO 


and undoubtedly will come. The second Writer jg 
right in advising apprentice teaching during that period 
For a semester or a term, the teacher in training 
should be assuming real responsibilities on a full 
job. 

Graduate Study.—Although the preceding articles 
have not mentioned it, a word is necessary to underline 
the fact that we are on the threshold of a tremendous 
development of research and graduate study. Men anq 
women from the armed forces will be returning to 
school in great numbers. Many of those who haye 
left physical education will come back to the univer. 
sities for re-orientation to civilian teaching. Not only 
must we be ready for them in our program of courses, 
but we must seize the opportunity presented by their 
interest and competence. We must plan cooperative 
programs of research and investigation which will carry 
our profession forward rapidly. We must utilize what 
has been learned in the armed forces through their 
testing procedures, physiological research laboratories 
and hospital reconditioning programs. The impact of 
the war on education and recreation will offer an im- 
portant area for study. 

Along with re-orientation and investigation in his 
own field, the graduate student should have the chance 
for courses or directed readings in economic and social 
problems, so he may interpret his own war experiences 
in the light of general national and international trends, 
and develop a background for understanding postwar 
problems. 

Facilities —Will our present buildings house these 
new developments satisfactorily? It’s doubtful. Most 
of the women’s gymnasiums are crowded this year. A 
flexible requirement, with basic skills classes meeting 
often enough to develop fitness, will take more space. 
Our professional schools, for the most part, do not 
have adequate library, classroom, committee-room, or 
laboratory facilities. Our graduate students need study 
carrels as well. 

If new buildings are needed, this is the time to push 
them. Have the blueprints ready, let such projects 
contribute to an expanded economy—‘sixty million 
jobs.” In addition, let us review our basic philosophy 
and rebuild our programs and procedures to a more 
effective pursuit of the ultimate goal. oe 
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Teachable and Useful 
5 Text Books 
3 Folk Dance Books 


DANCE OF THE MONTH — 
HERALD OF PEACE $1.50 
Mail Order Catalogue upon request 
* AN INVITATION 


When visiting New York, include in your itiner- 
ary a visit to the Chalif School, attend any of 

* our classes, and see our new methods. Teachers 
and students are welcome. 


Louis H. Chalif & faculty. 
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| | 
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